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A CHRISTIAN THEORY OF DRAMATIC TRAGEDY 


PRESTON ROBERTS* 


Y CONCERN in this essay is to 
M consider the nature of dra- 

matic tragedy as a literary 
form from the point of view of what 
I understand to be the heart of 
Christian theology. The most famous 
theory of dramatic tragedy was set 
forth by Aristotle in his Poetics. Aris- 
totle was a Greek. He deduced his 
theory—directly or indirectly—from 
the premises of Greek theology and on 
the basis of his acquaintance with the 
concrete models of Greek literary his- 
tory, the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

I shall attempt to speak as a Chris- 
tian. As a Christian, my concern is to 
exhibit that the Poetics of Aristotle re- 
quires transformation in light of the 
differing and, I think, more searching 
premises of Christian theology and on 
the basis of an acquaintance with a 
more profound—or, in any case, a ge- 
nerically different—body of Christian 
literature: the Gospels, Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales, Dante’s Divine Comedy, 


* Mr. Roberts is one of the younger members 
of the Federated Theological Faculty. This article 
represents an elaboration of the final chapter of 
his doctoral essay, “Theology and Imaginative 
Literature: An Essay in Literary Criticism from 
the Point of View of Christian Theology.” He be- 
came an assistant professor of theology and liter- 
ature in October and is chairman of the new field 
in our curriculum concerned with religion and art. 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet and King Lear, 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes and Para- 
dise Lost, Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter and The House of the Seven 
Gables, Melville’s Billy Budd, and Dos- 
toevski’s The Brothers Karamazov and 
The Idiot. 

Apart from the Poetics of Aristotle 
and the Dialogues of Plato, there are 
few outsanding prototypes for a Chris- 
tian theory of literature in general or 
of dramatic tragedy in _ particular. 
Augustine for the most part followed 
Plato’s aesthetic doctrines, Aquinas 
Aristotle’s. To my knowledge no for- 
midable work in literary theory or 
criticism has ever been written from 
the point of view of Protestant theol- 
ogy. In a sense and to a degree both 
Kant and Hume attempted to provide 
a philosophic basis for such an effort. 
Kant is to be remembered for his stress 
upon the creator and his motives, the 
ferment of genius before the work; 
Hume, for his emphasis upon the audi- 
ence and its reactions, the impressions 
forcible and lively after the work. By 
reason of this stress upon the author 
and the audience, I have found both 
Kant and Hume to be misleading. I 
think Protestant theology must recur 
to Aristotle’s emphasis upon the inner 
content and structure of literary com- 
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positions in constructing a Christian 
theory of literature. 


I 


By virtue of the fact that Aristotle’s 
Poetics is still the best work in )iter- 
ary criticism in the West, a Christian 
theory of dramatic tragedy must begin 
with an attempt to state dispassionately 
those aspects of Aristotle’s work which 
are normative for Christian theology 
and those which are not. 

In the first place, I do not think that 
Christian theology can presume, ex- 
press, or imply any sweeping irrever- 
ence for Aristotle’s Poetics. The very 
fact that it is his work which requires 
transformation is sufficient testimony 
to its greatness. Aristotle provides the 
point of departure from which any con- 
structive Christian effort must start. His 
Poetics provides the text, for which 
Christian theology can provide the 
emendations. Christian theology is to 
my mind not at its best when it seeks to 
deprive the Greeks of this, their pri- 
mordial and consequent character. 
Christian theology must start tz medias 
res, in the midst of Aristotle, not de 
novo or ex nihilo. 

Second, I do not think that a Chris- 
tian theory of dramatic tragedy—or 
any theory of dramatic tragedy, for 
that matter—can be constructed apart 
from many of the forma) terms and 
principles introduced and formulated 
by Aristotle in his work. What is forma) 
and abstract in his Poetics, in so far as 
it is exhaustively clear and general, 
should prove to be as relevant “here 
and now” in Christendom as “there and 
then” in Greece. For example, no theory 
of dramatic tragedy can fai) to make the 
general Aristotelian distinctions be- 


tween the intent or motive of the cre- 
ator, the inner content and structure of 
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the work composed, and the effect or 
demands upon the audience. This tri- 
angle of poet-work-audience provides 
the formal setting within which any 
theory of literature must work. Nor 
can any theory of dramatic tragedy fail 
to distinguish dramatic tragedy as a 
literary form from the lyric and the 
epic, on the one hand, and from dis- 
cursive or systematic works in history, 
philosophy, and the sciences, on the 
other. Similarly, any discussion of dra- 
matic tragedy must recognize some- 
thing like Aristotle’s six formal ele- 
ments: character, plot, thought, diction, 
melody, and spectacle. These are ele- 
ments apart from which a dramatic 
tragedy cannot exist—elements apart 
from which it becomes some other kind 
of literature or some other kind of sym- 
bolism and discourse. The genius of the 
Greeks was this capacity for discerning 
recurrent formal structures, indifferent 
to and disengaged from any particular 
time, place, person, faculty, or belief. 
Third, I do not see any good reason 
for supposing that Aristotle exhausted 
what can be said about literature from 
a purely formal point of view. Some of 
Aristotle’s crucial terms and princip\es 
have not turned out to be either clear or 
general; for example, mimesis, referring 
to the intent or motive of the dramatist, 
and catharsis, referring to the effect or 
demand upon the audience. Moreover, 
many new terms and principles have 
proved to be both possible and neces- 
sary in modern literary analysis: theme 
or motif, “point of view,” ‘‘focus of nar- 
ration,” atmosphere, tone, setting, scale, 
and pace, Just as Aristotle’s substance- 
quality metaphysics has proved to be 
only one among several possible meta- 
physics, his fixed genus-species hier- 
archy only one kind of biology, his 


faculties only one form of psychology, 
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his syllogism only one form of inference 
and reasoning, and his subject-predicate 
sentences only one form of statement— 
just so his Poetics has demonstrated 
itself to be only one among several pos- 
sible theories of literature. 

Fourth, I think that Christian the- 
ology must insist that the Poetics of 
Aristotle was constructed from the point 
of view of Greek theology. Directly or 
indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, 
Aristotle concretely interpreted many of 
his formal terms and principles with 
some of the basic insights and ideas of 
Greek theology and religiousness in his 
head. For example, the bare concept “in- 
tent or motive of the creator” is abstract 
and general. But the principle of mi- 
mesis—the imitation of life and nature 
—is a concrete interpretation. Mimesis 
may suggest the realistic ideal to a mod- 
ern mentality. But by formal definition 
and in the context of Aristotle’s Poetics 
mimesis in fact embodies a highly ale- 
gorical ideal concerning the best way 
of telling a story. By nature, literature 
is concerned with stating eternal truths, 
just as are science and philosophy. Liter- 
ature is cognitive, not just expressive, 
in status, and the function of literature 
is to purify the emotions by the under- 
standing and to transform subjectivity 
into objectivity. This genera) theory 
concerning the nature and purpose of 
literature follows, directly or indirectly, 
from the dominant and characteristic 
motifs of Greek theology: the notion of 
God as an idea) rather than as an actual 
entity, the divine spectator alone with 
himself thinking about thought, viewing 
the course of events without passion 
from above and beyond and apart; the 
notion of man as a primarily intellec- 
tua) and sensitive as opposed to a pas- 
sionate and wilful being, a being whose 


inherent nobility is imprisoned within a 


bodily and emotional frame; and an 
emphasis upon the aesthetic and intel- 
lectual as opposed to the moral, the po- 
litical, and the religious virtues. Simi- 
larly, ‘“‘effect upon the audience” is for- 
mal. But catharsis—the arousal of pity 
and fear and their purgation—is infor- 
mal. Pity and fear are the appropriate 
reactions to a specifically Greek kind of 
dramatic tragedy. We feel pity because 
the consequences of the tragic deed are 
felt to be in excess of any specifiable 
moral guilt or religious sin. We feel 
terror because the consequences of the 
tragic deed are nonetheless stubborn, 
remorseless, and irreversible. And we 
feel the catharsis or cleansing of these 
emotions because the tragic hero in his 
nobility either defies or accepts the ele- 
ments of generality and necessity in his 
fate. Just so, “tragic hero” is a concrete 
interpretation of character, suggesting 
and embodying as it does a highly aris- 
tocratic view of human excellence and 
its reverse. Moreover, Aristotle’s spe- 
cific interpretation of the kamartia or 
tragic flaw is Greek: he interprets it as 
an error in judgment, an intellectual 
mistake, or a failure to take thought 
and be prudent rather than as a mora) 
weakness or a religious sin. The very 
concept hamartia is in fact of itself 
Greek in flavor, implying a slight im- 
perfection in a creature otherwise per- 
fect. Just so, Aristotle’s specific render- 
ings of the anagnorisis and the peripe- 
teia—the recognition scene and the re- 
versal of fortune—are very Greek. Aris- 
totle stresses the tragic hero’s ironic and 
pitiful entanglement in circumstance, 
his movement from the complacency of 
ignorance to the bitterness of truth, and 
the general Greek theme of man’s suffer- 
ing innocence and nobility. 

Fifth, I do not think that Christian 
theology is the only possible theological 
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standpoint from which Aristotie can be 


emended. It is possible, for example, to 
ask for qualifications from within the 
premises of Greek theology itself. Aris- 
totle does not render full justice to 
either the theological content or the lit- 
erary structure of Aeschylean or Eu- 
ripidean dramatic tragedy. Aeschylus 
foreshadows many of the motifs of He- 
braic-Christian theology in his compas- 
sion for man’s hybris or spiritual pride 


and in his awe before divine nemesis or 


judgment; and Euripides is an almost 


perfect prototype for modern skeptical 


literature in his perception of the way 
life begins with vivid memories and 


dreams and ends in boredom and in vio- 
lence. One can infer from the Dialogues 
of Plato that he would make much less 
sharp divisions between the literary 
genre of which Aristotle speaks—the 
lyric, the drama, and the epic—and that 
he would mingle tragedy and comedy in 
principle, much as Shakespeare later 
so profoundly mingled them in fact. 
Similarly, many of the premises of pre- 
Socratic, Stoic, Epicurean, and Neo- 
Platonic kinds of Greek theclogy can 
give rise to sharply divergent interpre- 
tations of what the ideal Greek tragic 
hero and plot should consist. The Po- 
etics of Aristotle is thereby specifically 
as well as generically Greek. Moreover, 
many kinds of modern skeptical theolo- 
gy—-humanistic, agnostic, or nihilistic— 
can also ask for emendations. 

In summary, the Poetics of Aristotle 
has two general implications for Chris- 
tian theology, the one negative and the 
other positive. 

Negatively, it means that what is in- 
forma) in Aristotle’s work may or may 
not be valid from the point of view of 
Christian theology. In fact, there are 
good reasons for the belief that what 
is informal is invalid. For example, the 


very concept “tragic hero” is in itself 
somewhat unfortunate from a Christian 
point of view. To speak of a Christian 
tragic hero is in a way immoral and pro- 
fane. The very idea offends Christian 
morality and religiousness, for humility, 
the touchstone of Christian morality, 
disowns.the ideal of a restlessly heroic 
life as consciously or unconsciously aris- 
tocratic and self-defeating. And faith, 
hope, and trust, the touchstones of 
Christian religiousness, affirm that the 
meaning of man’s life can be and is 
something much more than the merely 
tragic. The notion of a tragic hero there- 
by of itself expresses the characteristi- 
cally aristocratic theme of Greek the- 
ology—the theme of man’s suffering dig- 
nity. 

Positively, it means that Aristotle’s 


general sort of literary criticism pro- 
vides a genuine prototype for a Chris- 


tian poetics. In basing literary criticism 
upon essentially theological events and 
meanings, no radical departure from 
Aristotle’s general kind of literary ana)- 
ysis is involved. Aristotle was definitely 
not a “pure” or “formal” critic in the 
modern sense. In this connection the 


modern Neo-Aristotelians who seek to 


banish theology from literature and its 


criticism are the heretics from Aristotle, 


not the Christians. These Neo-Aristo- 


telians fail to recognize that the Poetics 


of Aristotle represents a studied and 


profound deduction from wider theo- 
logical, philosophic, and scientific as 


well as aesthetic principles. Like a 
Christian poetics, it is an integra) part 
of a whole theological cosmology or 
world view. 


II 


There are three general requirements 


a Christian theory of dramatic tragedy 


must fulfi). First of all, it must demon- 
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strate the need for a specifically Chris- 
tian poetics. Second, it must specify the 


marks of a specifically Christian play. 
Third, it must employ certain great 
pieces of Christian literature as models 
of itself, 

By the first requirement, I mean that 
a Christian poetics must exhibit that it 
is possible to construct a play that is 
at once Christian and a tragedy and 


that it is not possible to render fuller 


justice to the Christian story as a story 


or to dramatic tragedy as a literary form 


in any other way. 


By the second requirement, 1 mean 
that a Christian poetics must define 
with a really clear and disciplined gener- 
ality precisely what properties enable us 
to recognize a dramatic tragedy as spe- 
cifically Christian rather than as spe- 
cifically modern skeptical or Greek. 

By the third requirement, [ mean that 
a Christian poetics must be able to em- 
ploy certain familiar and well-known 
works of literature as concrete models 
of itself in the same sense and to the 
same degree as Aristotle employed the 
plays of the Greeks. 

The necessity for the first require- 
ment arises out of the fact that many 
theologians and literary critics appar- 
ently do not believe that it is possible to 
construct a play that is at once fully 
Christian and fully a tragedy. They feel 
that there is a contradiction in principle 


between Christian theology as a story 


and dramatic tragedy as a way of telling 


a story. Moreover, they seem to feel 
that it is possible to tell the Christian 


story much more profoundly in some 
other way and that other kinds of the- 
ology are more intimately related to the 
native genius of dramatic tragedy as a 
literary form. 


The necessity of the second require- 


ment arises out of the fact that many 
theologians and men of letters claim to 
have written or to have read Christian 
plays that do not stand up under objec- 
tive theologica) or literary analysis as 
fully Christian dramatic tragedies. The 
bare fact that a dramatic tragedy ap- 
pears to be Christian to the sentiments 
of a reader or the bare fact that a man 
of letters sincerely claims to be con- 
structing or to have constructed a Chris- 
tian play does not suffice. The impres- 
sions of the audience and the intent of 
the dramatist may be necessary. But 
they are not sufficient. “The play’s the 
thing.” We must be able to specify the 
properties of a Christian dramatic trag- 
edy in a forma) and dispassionate way 
apart from the motives of the man of 
letters or the impressions upon the audi- 
ence. 


The necessity for the third require- 


ment derives irom the fact that it is not 
possible for a Christian poetics to defy 
the intuitive wisdom oi mankind with- 
out a demonstrably good cause. Those 
works of literature which have common- 
\y been recognized as Christian must 
receive a peculiarly vivid, forceful, and 
general interpretation, no matter where 
or when the poetics is competently em- 
Ployed. And no such work must prove 
incapable of such interpretation. This 
requirement does not mean that a Chris- 
tian poetics has to accept all plays com- 
monly recognized as Christian or all 
aspects of all the plays it specifies as 
models. But it does mean that it must 
endeavor to accept some aspects of any 
play and al] aspects of some play com- 
monly recognized as Christian. Nor 
does it mean that a Christian theory of 
dramatic tragedy cannot employ epics, 
novels, short stories, and even lyrics 
among its models, in so far as they are 
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interpretable as dramatic tragedies. As 
Aristotle correctly observed and rea- 
soned, dramatic tragedy encompasses 
the epic and the lyric and is in a sense 
and to a degree the ultimate theological 
and literary form. 


III 


The question as to whether a Chris- 
tian dramatic tragedy is possible raises 
perennial issues in the domains of the- 
ology and literary criticism, both among 
the living and among the dead. 

The theological argument against the 
possibility of a Christian dramatic trag- 
edy is that God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ transports life beyond tragedy. 
Life appeared to be and was in fact 
merely tragic for the Greek; life became 
merely tragic for the Jew; and life re- 
mains merely tragic for the skeptic. But 
in the light of the Christian faith and 
revelation life is much more than merely 
tragic. And life can become more than 
merely tragic for the pagans, provided 
they are moved to repentance and to 
faith. Before Christ tragedy was all 
there was. The very meaning of life was 
in doubt. But in Christ the meaning of 
life became clear, certain, and complete. 
The tears of tragedy were caught up in 
victory. Men saw through a glass darkly 
and then face to face. For those who 
have faith to trust in the revelation that 
is the Christ, evil sin, the devil, death— 
in short all that is cursed, wretched, and 
miserable about this life becomes re- 
deemable in principle and redeemed at 
certain decisive points and moments in 
fact. The essential pattern of life is no 
longer from hope to despair. The es- 
sential movement is from the despair 
of the Cross to the fulfilment of the 
Resurrection that is Easter, from trag- 
edy to peace, from sin to grace, and 
from judgment to forgiveness. Dramatic 


tragedy may have provided a perfect 
literary expression for Greek or modern 
skeptica) theology in the plays of the 
Greek tragedians, the neoclassic drama 
of Corneille and Racine, Melville’s 
Moby-Dick, Goethe’s Faust, Joyce’s 
Exiles, and in the drama of Ibsen and 
Shaw. But, in the light of Christian the- 
ology, there is a grace, a joy, and a good- 
ness at the heart of life that dramatic 
tragedy as a literary form is likely to 
keep remote and dim. A Christian dra- 
matic tragedy is therefore not possible, 
because it contradicts the whole theme 
and point of Christian theology. 

A Christian dramatic tragedy is not 
necessary because there are other fa- 
miliar and well-known literary forms 
which have and can render fuller justice 
to the Christian story as a story—from 
the Book of Job and the Gospels to the 
present day. Dante did not compose a 
dramatic tragedy. He composed a Di- 
vine Comedy. The movement is from 
the Inferno, through the Purgatorio, to 
the Paradiso. And Chaucer fashioned 
his Canterbury Tales—surely tales of 
light. And if Milton composed a Samson 
Agonistes and a Paradise Lost, he also 
conceived a Paradise Regained. Simi- 
larly, Dostoevski’s greatest novel, The 
Brothers Karamazov, moves from the 
tragedy of the major plot centering 
around the brothers and their father to 
the Hallelujah Chorus of the subplot 
centering around the children. Finally, 
Herman Melville, at the end of one of 
the greatest of all theological odysseys 
recorded in the form of literature, came 
full circle from the skeptical and Faust- 
ian defiance of Moby-Dick, and the 
piteous abnormality of his Oedipus-like 
Pierre, to the full and actual Christian 
glory of his Billy Budd. 

The literary argument against a Chris- 
tian dramatic tragedy is that a Christian 
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play cannot be fully tragic in the liter- 
ary sense. If God’s grace, wisdom, and 
power are in fact the law of life, there 
really is and can be no tragedy. Life is 
no longer dark and pitiful. The Greek 
theme of man’s suffering nobility and 
its feelings of pity and terror are ban- 
ished from the stage. And the modern 
skeptical theme of man’s piteous ab- 
normality, inertness, and weariness be- 
comes equally impossible. A Mass, a 
mystery or morality play, an oratorio, 
or some very elevated kind of tragi- 
comedy like The Tempest can be Chris- 
tian. But a pure dramatic tragedy which 
seeks to be both Christian and a tragedy 
is bound to fail. It will become, in liter- 
ary language, a deception, a fake, and a 
cheat. The Christian element becomes a 
deus ex machina, an unwonted minister 
of poetic justice. If God is in fact the 
Lord of life and history, the deep wound 
of tragedy is no longer deep. 

These are powerful arguments, and 
certainly in some sense and to a degree 
they are true. Yet I do not think that 
they are completely true or the whole 
truth. They are not insurmountable. 
There is a larger and more important 
Christian truth. 

To my mind the theological argument 
rests upon a misunderstanding of Chris- 
tian theology, or at least of that kind of 
Christian theology that I think is most 
true and important and in which I be- 
lieve. And the literary argument rests 
upon a misunderstanding of dramatic 
tragedy, or at least of that kind of 
dramatic tragedy I consider to be most 
desirable and profound. 

The kind of Christian theology in 
which I believe mitigates but does not 
simply deny or cancel out tragedy. It 
shifts the locus of tragedy from God, 
nature, others, or our own essence to an 
aspect of ourselves and others—an as- 


pect which is rendered sufferable, mean- 
ingful, and transformable by virtue of a 
conjunction between God’s freely given 
grace and our freely received faith. 
Chance, necessity, and judgment re- 
main, and yet there is also the great 
fact of man as forgiven and as forgiving. 
The consequences of sin are not erasable 
or completely reversible. Yet there is 
always the real possibility of a new crea- 
ture and a new life. There is always the 
generic contrast between what might 
have happened and did not happen and 
what may or can still happen—for, by, 
and to others or our own future selves. 
No man falls so far as to be cut off from 
all possibility of salvation, and no man 
rises so high as to be beyond all pos- 
sibility of reversion, stasis, or further 
ascent. 

Just so, and by the same line of 
thought, a great dramatic tragedy is not 
simply and purely tragic. The meaning 
of a really great dramatic tragedy is not 
all despair and doom. Despair and doom 
are characteristic of certain kinds of 
dramatic tragedy, namely, the Greek 
and the modern skeptical. Their plays 
are stories of man’s doom at the hands 
of caprice, necessity, and other things 
that are remorseless and senseless within 
the nature of things, both within and 
without. But some of the greatest of dra- 
matic tragedies—namely, Christian dra- 
matic tragedies—turn upon the theme 
of man’s idolatry and pretension rather 
than upon the themes of man’s suffering 
nobility or piteous abnormality. They 
move from fate to freedom, from defeat 
to victory, from doom to grace, and from 
tragedy to peace. This is the whole 
Christian point and meaning of Ham- 
let’s ‘readiness is all,” of Edgar’s “Ripe- 
ness is all!” of Finnegan’s “Look, look, 
the mist is rising!” and of Jesus Christ’s 
“Forgive them, Father. . . .” 
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From this theological and literary 
point of view, the events and meanings 
of which Christian theology consists and 
to which it refers are not simply and 
purely beyond tragedy. And a great dra- 
matic tragedy is not simply and purely 
tragic. A Christian dramatic tragedy 
therefore becomes both possible and 
necessary. It becomes possible because 
there is no inner contradiction between 
Christian theology as a kind of story 
and dramatic tragedy as a kind of lit- 
erary form. It becomes necessary, for 
there is no other way whereby both 
Christian theology and dramatic trag- 
edy can rise to their full and proper 
heights. Dramatic tragedy deepens the 
deeper side of Christian theology, and 
Christian theology deepens the deeper 
side of dramatic tragedy. Very pointed- 
ly, this means that the Christian story 
itself may best be understood as a cer- 
tain kind of dramatic tragedy, because, 
theologically speaking, the Gospels are 
not simply beyond tragedy and because 
in literary terms they are not simply 
tragic. 


IV 


li a Christian dramatic tragedy is at 
once possible and necessary, by what 
marks can we distinguish a Christian 
dramatic tragedy from the Greek and 
the modern skeptical? What require- 
ments or conditions in the way of prop- 
erties must a play fulfil in order to be 
called specifically Christian? In short, 
of what events and meanings must the 
inner world of a play consist if it is to 
exhibit the kind of a world of which 
Christian theology speaks and to which 
it refers? 

If the general properties of a Chris- 
tian play are to be specified with some 
precision and scope, answers to the fol- 
lowing set of questions must be pro- 


vided. What is the motive or intent of 
a Christian dramatist? Is he trying to 
“hold as ’twere a mirror up to nature”? 
Is he trying to represent the eternal 
verities? Is he trying to contrast this 
actual world with some other possible or 
impossible world? Or is he trying to 
move the human heart with a vision of 
this life as redeemable and in part re- 
deemed? What happens in a Christian 
play? And what does it mean? Is it 
fundamentally the story of man’s fate 
and doom, dark and deep and pitiful? 
Or is it the story of man’s freedom, 
guilt, sin, and redemption? What is the 
nature of the tragic hero? Is he just like 
us? Or is he better or worse? Of what 
does his tragic flaw consist? Is it simply 
an intellectual error in judgment, a mis- 
take, a failure to take thought and to 
be prudent? Does it involve some kind 
of perversion, obsession, fixation, inert- 
ness, weariness, or melancholy? Or does 
it follow essentially from some kind of 
specifiable moral guilt and religious sin 
like pretension or idolatry? What is the 
relation of the protagonist to the other 
characters? Are they simply foils? Or 
are they real individuals, standing out 
in their own right and undergoing their 
own little tragedies? In what sense is the 
tragic hero free, and in what sense is he 
determined? When things go wrong, 
who or what does the tragic hero ac- 
cuse? Does he accuse himself, others, 
nature, or God? What is the theme of 
the play? Does it concern man’s suffer- 
ing nobility, man’s piteous abnormality, 
or man’s guilt and sin? What is the na- 
ture of the plot? What happened before 
the play begins? What is the relation 
between what happened before the play 
begins and what happens within it? Is 
the play in a sense over before it begins? 


Or is it really open at the beginning? 
What happens at the beginning, in the 
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middle, and at the end? What happens 
after the play ends? Is the end some- 
thing after which there is nothing, as 
Aristotle said? Or is there some kind of 
objective immortality, some kind of con- 
tinuity of life with life, some sort of re- 
birth of life out of death? Is the plot 
simple or complex, open or closed? Is 
the plot determined by fate and chance 
or by freedom and providence? In the 
anagnorisis, or recognition scene, does 
the tragic hero move from ignorance to 
knowledge, from normality to madness, 
or from knowledge through temptation 
to sin? And in the peripeteia, or reversal 
of fortune, does the tragic hero move 
from happiness to misery and from high 
to low estate? Or does he not move from 
judgment to forgiveness and from trag- 
edy to peace? Finally, what is the effect 
of a Christian play upon its audience? 
Is the audience depressed or exalted? 
Does it feel pity and terror or judgment 
and forgiveness? Does the play purify 
the emotions by the understanding, or 
the understanding by the emotions? 
Does the catharsis, or cleansing action, 
transform subjectivity into objectivity, 
or objectivity into subjectivity? In 
short, of what events and meanings 
does the intent, the inner content and 
structure, and the effects of a Christian 
dramatic tragedy consist? 


Vv 


The properties a play must exhibit 
in order to be called specifically Chris- 
tian are to my mind relatively simple in 
character and limited in number. Apart 
from the mystery involved in any event 
and in every meaning, I think that they 
are specifiable in principle, and I should 
specify them as follows in fact. And yet 
I am humbly, if not apologetically, 
aware that these properties represent 
my own concrete decisions on contro- 


versial theological and literary issues. 
Moreover, I have been forced to employ 
certain theological and literary assump- 
tions I lack space to argue: that the 
Christian story as a whole and in all its 
parts is wholly concerned with some- 
thing within this given and actual world 
and does not involve any essential refer- 
ence beyond life and history to another 
possible or impossible one and that the 
Christian kind of play may best be de- 
fined in generic contrast to plays of the 
other two classic types: the ancient 
Greek and the modern skeptical. 

The most general property of a Chris- 
tian play is that the motive or intent, the 
inner content and structure, and the 
sensory, emotional, and intellectual ef- 
fects or demands upon the audience are 
symbolic rather than realistic or alle- 
gorical. As a symbol, a Christian play 
brings together the events and meanings 
realism and allegory would keep apart. 
Realism is likely to play favorites with 
events at the price of meanings. Alle- 
gory is likely to play favorites with 
meanings at the cost of events. The 
genius of Christian symbolism resides 
in the way it can mingle the events and 
meanings of which life and history con- 
sist. A Christian play is not just a real- 
istic mirror or a set of eternal allegorical 
truths. Nor is it a fantasy—a recollec- 
tion or a dream concerned with some 
possible or impossible world other than 
this given and actual one. A Christian 
play presents what is actual in this life 
with what is possible for it and what is 
possible for this life with what is actual 
in it. There is a real fusion and discrimi- 
nation of events and meanings in such 
a way that the meanings of this life are 
represented as illustrated within the 
events of this life and in such a way 
that the events of this life are presented 


as exemplifying the meanings of this 
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life. By virtue of this mingling of events 
and meanings in a symbol, a Christian 
play can purify the understanding by 
the emotions even as it purifies the emo- 
tions by the understanding. Just so, a 
Christian play internalizes objective and 
external facts even as it externalizes 
subjective and internal facts. Objectiv- 
ity is transformed into subjectivity, and 
subjectivity is transformed into objec- 
tivity. The hopeless dualism between 
subject and object, mind and body, ap- 
pearance and reality, and this world and 
another world at the heart and center of 
Greek and modern skeptical theology is 
overcome. This general property follows 
from what a Christian means by the 
radical character of God’s immanence 
and transcendence; by the radical char- 
acter of man’s freedom, guilt, and sin; 
and by the radical character of the re- 
demption and the damnation which oc- 
cur within life and history. A harmony 
between the events of life and the mean- 
ings of life is possible in principle by 
virtue of God’s immanence, is sometimes 
lacking in fact by virtue of man’s Cca- 
pacity for guilt and sin, and yet is real- 
ized in fact at certain points and mo- 
ments by virtue of that redemption 
which can come of conjunctions between 
the transcendent working of God’s grace 
and man’s faith. 

A Christian tragic hero is a more or 
less constant subject of changing quali- 
ties and relations. Unlike a Greek tragic 
hero, he is not a simple substance, re- 
quiring nothing but himself in order to 
exist and be great. A Christian tragic 
hero endures in a manner that is ever 
more vivid, complicated, and deep if 
and only if he becomes more and more 
essentially qualified by and related to 
the course of events and meanings with- 
in life and history. He is internally re- 
lated to and essentially qualified by 


other individuals, from the simplest of 
foils to God—including his former and 
future selves. He is only derivatively 
above and beyond these qualifications 
and this relatedness. His process és his 
character, and his character is his re- 
latedness. And yet at certain crucial 
points and moments he stands out for 
and by himself alone—a solitary causa 
sui—uninfluenced and uninfluencing, in- 
ternally determined and externally free. 
At these points and moments he is radi- 
cally free: free to betray or to serve his 
former and future selves and free to re- 
gard or to disregard others, nature, and 
even God. Such radically autor.omous 
freedom is of course only intermittent 
and in any case is always conditioned 
by the general metaphysical situation 
within and without to which God as well 
as he is subject. Nor can a Christian 
tragic hero completely disengage him- 
seli from the specific situation from 
which he has come and into which he 
will issue. And yet, apart from the data 
which have been given and the issues 
which are about to be suffered and done, 
something is left over that is open and 
remains to be decided. By virtue of this 
openness and freedom, the lives of 
others and even God's life are at his 
mercy. By virtue of the radical charac- 
ter of this freedom, a Christian tragic 
hero has rights and duties as well as 
pleasures and utilities. And by virtue of 
this freedom a Christian tragic hero is 
capable of moral guilt and religious sin. 

A Christian tragic hero’s hamartia, or 
tragic flaw, is a function of his abuse of 
this radical freedom. The flaw issues 
from his moral guilt and religious sin 
rather than from his ignorance or finite- 
ness, as in a Greek play, or from his 
perversion, inertness, or weariness, as 
in a modern skeptical play. He is sub- 
ject to all these other flaws—Greek and 
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skeptical. But at certain crucial points 
and moments both his existence and his 
excellence or their reverse are functions 
of his freedom and of his moral guilt or 
religious sin. He is free to respond to 
God, to others, and to his own con- 
science. But he in fact responds to some- 
thing less than God, others, or his own 
conscience. This is idolatry. Or he 
claims to be responding more complete- 
ly and unambiguously to God, others, 
or his better self than he in fact is. This 
is pretension. He therefore moves in the 
anagnorisis, or recognition scene, from 
knowledge, through temptation, to sin, 
and in the peripeteia, or reversal, he 
moves from judgment to forgiveness. He 
is judged because he has identified his 
creaturely purposes with God’s pur- 
poses. He is forgiven because God’s im- 
manence presents him with the basis for 
a new life and because God’s transcend- 
ence can redeem the old life he has for- 
saken despite and even over against his 
guilt and sin. A Christian tragic hero’s 
opening situation is filled with possibili- 
ties, ordered in relevance and determi- 
nately good and evil because of God’s 
immanence, and yet he is free to regard 
or to disregard them. Even if he disre- 
gards them, they are presented to him 
again and again, for no finiteness or ig- 
norance, no perversion or weariness, and 
no guilt or sin can cut him off completely 
from the patient kindness and power of 
God’s grace. He is never so perfect as 
to be beyond the need of further per- 
fection or the capacity for stasis or re- 
version, and he never falls so far as to 
be beyond the possibility of transmu- 
tation in the direction of a new creature 
and a new life. At certain points and 
moments this is precisely what happens 
in fact. Even if he resists the good that 
is presented, the good is attained in part 
despite and even in direct opposition to 


his conscious efforts. He is delivered in 
spite of his goodness or badness, not 
simply because of them. He is therefore 
likely to move from the heroic ideal, 
through a tragic vision, to some kind 
of religious longing and peace. In the 
recognition scene he can accuse God, 
others, nature, or himseli, But he finally 
accuses himself: “Ahab, beware of 
Ahab.” “The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in the stars, but in ourselves, that we 
are underlings.” And yet, in accusing 
himself, he does not accuse his own es- 
sence—something which could not have 
been otherwise before the event and 
something which remains unalterable 
after it. He accuses a contingent and 
relative aspect of himself which can be 
and is forgiven even as it is judged in 
grace and power by virtue of a conjunc- 
tion between God’s act of revelation and 
his own acts of repentance and faith. 

The plot of a Christian play is te some 
extent open at the beginning, at the 
middle, and at the end. By being open, 
I do not mean that the course of events 
is unconditioned. It arises out of a defi- 
nite, given, and limited situation; and 
it issues into a definite, given, and lim- 
ited situation. I mean that at certain 
points and moments all individualities 
implicated in a Christian plot are in- 
ternally determined and externally free; 
that their tragedy is a function of free- 
dom and of character rather than of fate 
and of circumstance; and that a Chris- 
tian play begins, moves through, and 
ends in something more than the simply 
tragic. I also mean that the plot of a 
Christian play has a real beginning, a 
rea] middle, and a real end. 

By a real beginning, I mean that there 
are relevant possibilities and real alter- 
natives in the initial situation. This can 
happen or that can happen. Something 
is there to be decided. Moreover, the 
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possibilities are ordered in relevance by 
God. They are not a mere chaos. Some 
are compatible and some are incompati- 
ble. Any course of events will have to 
select from among them, deciding for 
this alternative rather than for that or 
that. But the possibilities are really 
there; some are more interesting and 
important than others, and some are 
clearly good and some clearly evil. The 
tragic hero’s problem is not primarily 
one of knowledge. Just so, there is no 
devil—within or without. There is no 
entity making the worse appear as the 
better cause. Or at least the devil is not 
an actual entity in the same sense and 
to the same degree that God is an actual 
entity. 

By a real middle I mean that the indi- 
vidualities involved in a Christian plot 
begin as effects facing the past and end 
as causes facing the future. Creativity 
rather than fate is the ultimate entity 
to which both God and the tragic hero 
are subject. Between the beginning and 
the end there is real freedom, real 
choice, and real guilt and sin. There are 
real causal efficacy and a real sense of 
direction. The causal lines are separa- 
ble, and yet they are also related and 
intertwined. No individuality is vacu- 
ous, unqualified, and unrelated. Each 
stands out at some point and moment 
to make real decisions. Every decision 
arises out of a decided situation and 
issues into a conditioned situation, and 
yet decisions are made by every entity 
as well as for it or to it. That is, there 
are points and moments wherein every 
entity takes the whole of life into his 
own hands— including God’s life and the 
lives of others. For the most part the 
tragic hero is at God’s mercy, but in 
these points and moments God is at his 
mercy. 

By a real end I mean that there is an 


appropriation of the dead by the living. 
What is divested of living immediacy 
becomes immortal by presenting itself 
to what follows as a final or persuasive 
cause and by determining what is to 
follow as an efficient or coercive cause. 
In this sense every beginning is an end, 
and every end is a beginning. Life must 
be described in terms of death, and 
death must be described in terms of life 
or rebirth. Therefore, the past before a 
Christian play provides as well as limits. 
It is a blessing as well as a curse, and 
the future after a Christian play is in a 
sense implicated in the present of the 
play. There is real continuity of life with 
life. The end is therefore more than a 
denouement or something after which 
there is nothing. In losing his life, the 
tragic hero finds it. After the Cross there 
is Easter, and after Easter there is the 
Holy Spirit, and after the Holy Spirit 
there is a community of the forgiven 
and the forgiving. In this way the Chris- 
tian life takes on an intensity and a 
massiveness derived from the “before” 
and issuing into the “after” of which life 
and history consist. This is the “com- 
munion of the saints” and the “mutual 
ministry” of past, present, and future 
believers. No man is an island. We are 
members, one of another. 

The effect of a Christian play upon 
its audience is a sense of judgment and 
forgiveness rather than a sense of pity 
and terror, as in a Greek play, or a sense 
of poignance and despair, as in a mod- 
ern skeptical play. We feel judgment 
because the tragic deed has involved 
moral guilt and religious sin and because 
the consequences of the tragic deed are 
often less than this specifiable guilt and 
sin. We feel forgiveness because a con- 
junction between God’s grace and man’s 
repentance and faith in part redeem that 
which has been betrayed and forsaken. 
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These are the events and meanings 
of which a Christian’s faith in God’s 
revelation of himself in Jesus Christ 
consists. These are the properties a play 
must exhibit if it is to present the kind 
of world of which Christian theology 
speaks. And these are the properties I 
find to be fulfilled in the concrete models 
of Christian literary history. 


VI 


I shall now attempt to document these 
properties in some detail by means of a 
final summary appeal to theological and 
literary history, namely, to the generic 
contrast between the story of man’s fate 
and suffering nobility as told by the 
Greeks and as deepened by the modern 
skeptics in their theme of man’s melan- 
choly, weariness, and piteous abnormal- 
ity and the story of man’s freedom and 
conscious or unconscious idolatry as 
told by Christian dramatists. The mean- 
ing of Greek and modern plays is de- 
spair, virtually complete and unmiti- 
gated, whereas the meaning of a Chris- 
tian dramatic tragedy is that life and 
history are redeemable in principle and 
are in part redeemed at certain crucial 
points and moments in fact. 

The protagonists on the stage of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
Greek tragic heroes, exemplifying many 
of the fundamentally negative patterns 
of Greek theology, whereas the pro- 
tagonists on the stage of Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Dante, Milton, Melville, Haw- 
thorne, and Dostoevski are in a very 
deep sense Christian tragic heroes, re- 
enacting the Passion of Jesus Christ and 
illustrating some of the more affirma- 
tive patterns of Christian theology. Of 
course, I do not mean to imply that 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes are ideal or 
even conscious Christians, any more 
than that the Greek tragic heroes are 


conscious or model Greeks. I simply 
mean that the essential patterns of their 
lives, respectively, exhibit and fulfil the 
crucial motifs of Greek and Christian 
theology. Nor do I presume that either 
Shakespeare or his audience were self- 
conscious Christians—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or otherwise. Nor do I wish to 
overlook Shakespeare’s wondrous cath- 
olicity as a dramatist—his capacity for 
setting forth all the ultimately conflict- 
ing intuitions to which mankind is sub- 
ject without deciding unambiguously 
among them. I simply mean that the 
full significance of a central aspect of 
Shakespeare’s plays—especially when 
placed over against Greek and modern 
skeptical plays—cannot be fully under- 
stood apart from some reference to the 
nativity, the life and teachings, the Pas- 
sion, the death, and the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and to some of the pro- 
founder insights of Christian theology. 
The tragic heroes in the novels of Haw- 
thorne, Melville, and Dostoevski are 
Christian tragic heroes in the same 
sense, whereas this cannot be said so 
quickly or so justly for the plays and 
novels of Ibsen, Shaw, Hardy, Proust, 
Kafka, and Joyce. Modern skeptical 
tragic heroes are tired and sick rather 
than pretentious or blind. They are in 
love with something less and other than 
truth or beauty. Some obsession or per- 
version drives them this way and that 
and down and down until they destroy 
both themselves and others. They re- 
member things they cannot possibly re- 
enact and dream of things they cannot 
possibly realize. Their story begins in 
zest and ends in boredom or violence. 
Modern skeptical dramatic tragedy is, 
with few exceptions, an echo or a deep- 
ening of what is generically Greek—in 
the sense that its tragic heroes are in no 
need of redemption by virtue of their 
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nobility or are incapable of redemption 
by virtue of their piteous abnormality. 
In the recognition scene, as they move 
from normality to madness, they are 
likely to accuse the very character of 
life and history—cursing the wretched 
loneliness and misery of their lives. The 
only resolution of tragedy of which they 
are capable was best expressed by Soph- 
ocles in his picture of Oedipus putting 
out his eyes—namely, in the violence 
and weariness of self-mortification or in 
death. Greek tragic heroes are creatures 
of ignorance, finiteness, and mortality. 
Modern skeptical tragic heroes are vic- 
tims of obsession, perversion, fixation, 
inertness, weariness, and melancholy. 
Christian tragic heroes are creatures of 
freedom, guilt, and sin. 

A Greek tragic hero is a simple and 
substantial entity who could be real and 
excellent on his own, requiring no other 
entities to exist or to be great. He hap- 
pens to be qualified by and related to 
his situation by his body and emotions 
within and by fate and chance without. 
He thereby becomes implicated in other 
characters, things, and the caprices and 
necessities of nature, life, and history. 
What is substantially good and great 
about him is his “character” or persona, 
an essentially dispassionate and unin- 
volved essence it is his ideal abstractly 
to sustain. This essence or persona in- 
volves certain very formal kinds of ex- 
ternal relatedness to other individuals 
and to the general course of events with- 
in life and history but no real or con- 
stitutive internal relations. He is pri- 
marily a self-sufficient, unmoving and 
unmoved entity, apart from certain 
qualities and relations he accidentally 
and derivatively is forced against his 
desire to take on. He is essentially de- 
fined by mind—by the entertainment of 
ideal meanings apart from perceived or 


enacted events. He is at his wisest and 
his best when alone with himself think- 
ing about thought, indifferent to or de- 
fant of what in fact comes to pass or 
is done. His tragedy arises because he is 
in fact not so completely disengaged 
from the course of events as he might 
wish. By virtue of finitude, bodily pas- 
sion, and mortality, he unwittingly de- 
stroys that which he most loves and 
ironically attains the opposite of what 
he intended. In the anagnorisis, or rec- 
ognition scene, he moves from the com- 
placency of ignorance to the bitterness 
of truth, suffering a peripeteia or re- 
versal of fortune that is undeserved, re- 
morseless, and irreversible. His only 
consolation finally lies in his devotion 
to eternal forms of truth and beauty, 
forms in terms of which he can defy 
circumstance, and disembodied mean- 
ings that he should have known from 
the beginning to have been essentially 
incapable of complete expression in the 
form of events or deeds. His persona 
or “substantial form” suffers no radical 
change or development in the process. 
All change is subjective, not objective; 
physical, not mental; apparent, not real. 
Other individualities—God, man, or the 
plants and animals—are not real causes. 
They are not members of him, and he 
is not a member of them. As a tragic 
hero, he is alone with himself, unaffected 
at the beginning, the middle, or the end. 
He is independent of any real interpene- 
tration of or by others. 

By virtue of this transcendence, a 
Greek tragic hero is envisaged under 
the image of the Greek divinity. The 
Greek deity is similarly above and be- 
yond the course of events, contem- 
plating meanings that are separable 
from, externally related to, and only 
derivatively capable of exemplification 
within the course of events in nature, 
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life, and history. His immanence arises 
out of, is expressed within, and issues 
into his transcendence. The Greek God 
is essentially alone with himself, the 
“unmoved mover” who “thinks about 
thought” and views the course of events 
from above and beyond and apart. Only 
incidentally is he related to others and 
to the course of events in life and his- 
tory. He also refuses to yield his memo- 
ries and his dreams to fateful chance 
or necessity. He is simple, substantial, 
devoid of parts, and unqualified by and 
unrelated to his former or future selves. 
Oedipus is thereby the perfect Greek 
tragic hero by virtue of the way he 
mirrors the divine element in the world. 
His life is haunted by a beauty in prin- 
ciple which is never realized in fact. He 
recollects things that were and dreams 
of things that might be which he, others, 
and God are powerless to be or do. As 
a young man in Oedipus the King he 
becomes fixed and sightless; as an old 
man in Oedipus at Colonus he is still 
heroically defiant, cursing the broken 
wretchedness and misery of man’s mor- 
tal life. In both recognition scenes he 
accuses the very character of life and 
history rather than himself, others, or 
God. There is, moreover, no guilt or sin 
in him. He is the picture of man’s suf- 
fering nobility, falling from lack of 
satisfaction within, understanding of, 
and influence over the events of life and 
history. 

A Christian tragic hero is a concrete 
and existentially involved individual, in- 
ternally complex with a flux of experi- 
ence that is alive—bodily and emotional 
as well as mental—with all kinds of 
physical feelings, emotional perceptions, 
thoughts, hopes, fears, memories, and 
dreams derived from other individual- 
ities and issuing into other individ- 
ualities. Greek theology and literature 


stress the abstract structure a character 
formally sustains; Christian theology 
and literature, the concrete and living 
process in which a character is impli- 
cated. The process is in fact his reality, 
and the relatedness is his character. He 
is internally related to his own past and 
to the past of others at the beginning of 
the play, and at the end of the play he is 
in some sense internally related to the 
future of both himself and others. Jn 
medias res, there is real freedom, where- 
by the tragic hero is internally deter- 
mined and externally free. But this free- 
dom arises out of and issues into the 
joust of life and history—the process of 
influencing and being influenced—and 
is radically qualified by moral guilt and 
religious sin. In the recognition scene 
and at the reversal there is thereby much 
more than the Greek movement from 
the complacency of ignorance to the 
misery of knowledge and from a high 
estate to doom. The tragic hero is trans- 
formed in his whole being, moving from 
knowledge to sin and from sin to judg- 
ment and from judgment to forgiveness. 
The theme is not simply the theme of 
man’s suffering innocence and dignity. 
The theme is the theme of man’s idola- 
trous indifference or pride. By virtue of 
the radical character of this immanence, 
a Christian tragic hero is projected in 
the image of the Christian divinity— 
essentially immanent within life and his- 
tory and only derivatively transcendent. 
This is the whole point and meaning of 
the basic themes at the heart of Chris- 
tian theology—the sovereignty of God 
over the course of events within life and 
history, justification by faith alone, the 
sacrificial character of love, the forgive- 
ness of sins, and the redemption of 
tragedy. 

The flaw or hamartia in a Greek dra- 
matic tragedy is a purely intellectual 
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error in judgment. Reason is what is 
wisest and best in man’s nature. Trag- 
edy is born of the erring judgments 
made within the imperfections and limi- 
tations of this bodily, emotional, and 
mortal world. The anagnorisis or discov- 
ery in a Greek play is therefore likely to 
come after the tragic deed rather than 
before it. In a Christian play, as in Mac- 
beth, the recognition scene usually 
comes before the tragic deed, because 
the tragic flaw is not simply an error in 
judgment and because the problem of 
the tragic hero is not simply one of 
knowledge. In a Christian play the flaw 
involves moral guilt and religious sin. 
Moreover, the error can be conscious 
and witting as well as unconscious and 
unwitting. Just so, a Christian tragic 
hero is likely to blame an aspect of him- 
self or others rather than his own es- 
sence or the very character of life and 
history. His reversal can thereby in- 
volve a movement from tragedy to peace 
as well as from happiness to misery. 
Concerning foils and the Chorus, the 
great fact is that a Greek tragic hero al- 
ways stands out solitary and alone, 
above and beyond and apart from all 
the rest. He only is “round.” The minor 
characters are likely to be “flat,” and 
there is no real interplay between the 
tragic hero and the other characters. In 
a Christian play all the characters, great 
and small, become terribly real and 
moving at some point and moment, un- 
dergoing their own tragedy and finding 
their own peace. The most incidental 
figures in Chaucer, Shakespeare, or Dos- 
toevski are given a remarkable touch of 
life. Moreover, the foils are essentially 
qualified by and related to the tragic 
hero, and he is essentially qualified by 
and related to them. For example, in 
Shakespeare the highly aristocratic 
function of the Chorus in Greek tragedy 


is transformed in a Christian and demo- 
cratic way. The Greek Chorus, apart 
from its more technical dramatic func- 
tions of handling the problems of expo- 
sition, foreshadowing, and atmosphere, 
is either an ideal spectator viewing the 
course of events and meanings without 
passion from apart-——in short, a mirror 
of the Greek divinity—or else it is a 
common spectator who becomes too pas- 
sionately and meaninglessly implicated 
in the course of events. In the first in- 
stance, the Chorus is above and beyond 
the tragic hero, even more like and 
closer to God than he. In the second in- 
stance, the Chorus is a picture of human 
imperfection, weakness, and frailty, less 
noble and great than the tragic hero be- 
cause they are even less detached and 
disengaged than he. But in Shakespeare 
the many minor figures and groups who 
perform the choral function in a Chris- 
tian play are given their own touch of 
lii¢- the porter in Macbeti, the fool in 
Lear, the gravediggers in Hamlet, and 
the common soldiers in Henry V. The 
ordinary and the common man—the lit- 
tle man of small or no account—is pic- 
tured as in a sense more extraordinary, 
wise, and kingly than the exceptional 
and kingly man. This is not simply a 
social or a political contrast between an 
aristocratic and a democratic order. 
There is something wider and deeper 
here than the contrast between the 
Athenian polis, with its hierarchy of 
classes based upon the slavery of men 
and women, on the one hand, and the 
broadening democracy of an Eliza- 
bethan England evelving out of a feudal 
into a mercantile order. It is the con- 
trast, the generic contrast, between 
Greek theology and Christian theology 
and between a Greek dramatic tragedy 
and a Christian dramatic tragedy. In a 
Greek play the key to a man’s existence 
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and the measure of his excellence—aes- 
thetically, intellectually, morally, polit- 
ically, and religiously—is a function of 
the one as over against the many, where- 
as in a Christian play both a man’s exist- 
ence and his excellence are a function of 
the many who are of small account. The 
common, the ordinary, and the familiar 
are peculiarly children of God. And they 
are children of God because they are 
essentially qualified by and related to 
the course of events and meanings of 
which life and history consist. 

The plot of a Greek play is essentially 
closed at the beginning, at the middle, 
and at the end, whereas the plot of a 
Christian play is essentially open at the 
beginning, at the middle, and at the end. 
In this sense a Greek tragedy is a func- 
tion of circumstance, fate, and doom, 
whereas a Christian tragedy is a func- 
tion of character, freedom, and redemp- 
tion. A Greek tragedy is almost all end 
in the sense of being closed before or 
very shortly after the play begins. Part 
of the deep irony of a Greek play de- 
rives from this fact that the initial situ- 
ation may appear to be open—with a 
penumbra of alternatives, some right 
and some wrong—when in fact the situ- 
ation is closed, and the distinction be- 
tween good and evil is at best vague and 
ambiguous. At the middle of a Greek 
play the tragic hero is internally free but 
externally determined. His inner free- 
dom thereby comes to naught. He is 
forced to destroy that which he set out 
to conserve and to create. And the end 
of a Greek play is all end. As Aristotle 
said, the end is something after which 
there is nothing. 

The plot of a Christian dramatic trag- 
edy has a real beginning, a real middle, 
and a real end. The beginning is real 
because the initial situation is filled with 
relevant possibilities both for good and 


for evil. They are ordered in relevance 
by God, and, by virtue of this fact of di- 
vine ordering, some are determinately 
good and others are determinately evil. 
There is a real middle because at certain 
points and moments the tragic hero is 
internally determined and externally 
free. And there is a real end in the sense 
that the end is also a new beginning. In 
a Christian play a new life always arises 
out of the old life. There is a datum, a 
transition of decision, and an issue. At 
the beginning of the play the past dies 
and is reborn in the present. At the mid- 
dle the present stands out for its own 
sake, in part an effect facing the past, 
and in part a cause facing the future. 
What happens in the present is radically 
a function of a cause internal to the in- 
dividual. In a Greek play what happens 
is in large part a function of a cause ex- 
ternal to the individual, and there is no 
new life arising out of the old life. Aes- 
chylus’ transformation of the Furies in- 
to the Eumenides at the end of the Ores- 
teia, with its transmutation of the old 
order of blood feuds into a new order of 
peace within the polis, is rare in Greek 
tragedy. It is striking because it is rare. 
The despair of Oedipus at Thebes and 
the fury of Oedipus at Colonus are more 
typical. The real God of life and history 
in Greek tragedy is fate, and fate is 
man’s enemy, not man’s friend. The 
ideal God is a transcendent God. He is 
either a void, as in Euripides, or a pow- 
erless ideal, as in Sophocles. Oedipus 
thereby dies defiant and unreconciled to 
the real God of life and history, and a 
modern skeptical tragic hero also dies 
defiant, weary, and melancholy, curs- 
ing the day wherein he was born or 
“squandering his life wantonly as if it 
were immortal.” There is no notion of 
rebirth, of restoration, of a new creature 
and a new life, of redemption within life 
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and history, or of any essentially good 
news at the heart of Greek or skeptical 
dramatic tragedy. There is no real be- 
fore and no real after that are a part of 
life and history. A Greek tragic hero 
does not even have one real chance to 
live. A Christian tragic hero has at least 
one real chance, and in a sense he can 
sin and sin and yet be born again. In 
fact, in Christian theology the life of 
mankind constitutes the shifting charac- 
ter of God’s life itself. The beginnings, 
the middles, and the ends of our lives 
are the beginnings, the middles, and the 
ends of God’s life. This is the real thing, 
not an image or a copy of the real thing. 
God’s process is his reality, and God’s 
relatedness is his character. In Catholic 
theology the emphasis is upon the last 
part of the temporal process. The beatif- 
ic vision comes when all has been said 
and done. This is the Greek element in 
Christian theology. Protestant theology 
is more Hebraic. The emphasis is upon 
the sense of heroic calling and mission 
within the very center of life and his- 
tory. The struggle is to get beyond the 
tragic visions which overwhelm heroic 
ideals within history. And yet both 
Catholic and Protestant interpretations 
of Christian theology stress that there is 
and can be something beyond tragedy 
within life and history. The final living 
fact is not a relapse into matter, as in 
modern skeptical plays, or an elevation 
beyond life and history to some other 
possible or impossible world, as in Greek 
plays. There is an embrace of this life, 
an enchantment of the heart to this 
world, and a sense of peace here and 
now even as one stands deep in tragic 
misery. Tiiis is the force and meaning of 
both the Cross and the Resurrection. 
Grace and power, mercy and justice, 


judgment and forgiveness, are conjoined 
as intimately related aspects of one 


event or a series of events and of one 
meaning or a series of meanings. Finis 
and telos, efficient and final causality, 
events and meanings, come together. 
Every beginning is an end, and every 
end is a new beginning. Someone dies in 
order that you may be born, and you 
must die in order to be born again. 
Therefore, there is much more than a 
denouement at the end of a Christian 
play. There is real continuity of life with 
life and a re-creation of life out of death. 
We are internally, not just externally, 
related both before and after. 

Perhaps the most pointed way to 
deepen this generic contrast between a 
Greek and a Christian dramatic tragedy 
is to compare the ultimate emotional, 
sensory, and intellectual effects they 
have upon their audiences. As Aristotle 
correctly observed and reasoned, the 
effects of a Greek play are pity and ter- 
ror, because the consequences of the 
tragic deed are always in excess of any 
specifiable moral guilt or religious sin 
and yet at the same time are remorseless 
and irreversible. The effects of a Chris- 
tian play are judgment and forgiveness, 
for the reason that the consequences of 
the tragic deed are often less than the 
specifiable guilt and sin and at the same 
time are rendered sufferable and trans- 
formable by virtue of the transfiguring 
and redemptive working of God’s grace 
and man’s faith. Moreover, the cathar- 
sis, or purification, of the emotions by 
the understanding of which Aristotle 
spoke is shifted in a Christian play from 
the audience to the inner and rising 
purgatorial movement within the soul of 
the tragic hero himself. Moreover, the 
understanding is cleansed by the emo- 
tions as well as the emotions by the un- 
derstanding. In this sense and to this 
degree, a Christian tragic hero can wit- 


ness his own salvation and his own 
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tragic beauty. By virtue of this fact, a 
Christian tragic hero can forgive himself 
as well as others even as he is forgiven, 
whereas a Greek tragic hero first accuses 
nature, then others, then God, and final- 
ly brings the whole insufferable burden 
of tragic misery down upon his own un- 
alterable essence. A Greek play thus 
ends upon a note of hopeless and un- 
mitigated doom—deep and dark and 
pitiful—whereas a Christian play ends 
upon a note of faith, hope, and trust. 
There is Easter and the reassertion of 
the heart to new life. There is peace in 
the midst of tragedy by virtue of the 
transforming light and power of grace, 
both within and without. 


VII 


In summary, Greek tragedy presents 
life as unredeemable in principle and as 
unredeemed at every point and moment 
in fact. The flaw of the tragic hero is 
rooted in the very nature of things, with- 
in and without. The nemesis of doom is 
something from which there is no escape 
and something over which neither man 
nor God has complete control. The 
movement in the recognition scene and 
the reversal is from the complacency of 
ignorance to the bitterness of truth and 
from the heroic ideal to the tragic vi- 
sion: but there is no peace. This fact of 
doom is variously interpreted by the 
Greek tragedians. Aeschylus stresses the 
heavy hand of the past, the inherited 
propensities to moral, political, and reli- 
gious evil, and the working-out of a 
curse relentlessly by means of the in- 
herited hybris or spiritual pride of a 
ruling family. Sophocles stresses the 
ironic and pitiful conjunctions of man’s 
suffering nobility within and the blind ca- 
prices and necessities of nature without. 


Sophocles also stresses the tendency of 
the human spirit to have memories and 


dreargs too vivid, too complicated, and 
too deep for life to express them and 
maintain its order too. And Euripides 
focuses upon the subrational vitalities at 
the heart of human motivation, restless 
energies that twist and drive the human 
spirit. this way and that and down and 
down, apart from any specifiable order. 
But all the Greeks and the moderns 
agree upon the essential helplessness of 
the human spirit and of its God. God is 
either a fateful enemy, a powerless ideal, 
or a meaningless void. In either case, 
what is given or discoverable within the 
nature of things does not suffice to an- 
swer the cry of the human spirit. At its 
extreme this note of doom at the heart of 
Greek and modern tragedy leads to the 
pessimistic conclusion that it is better 
for a man never to have been born or 
that “no man is happy ’till he die.” Or it 
can lead to the banal counsel of pru- 
dence—“Nothing too much.” It can 
also iead to the violence and despair of 
Prometheus’ “I am wronged!” or to the 
vision of Oedipus standing fixed, sight- 
less, and maimed. Only by drawing what 
Whitehead has termed the “long bow of 
mysticism’’—Platonic or Neo-Platonic 
—can the senselessly transient events 
and meanings of this life be transmuted 
in the name of another nature, another 
life, and another history wherein there 
“is no unrest, no travel, no shipwreck: 
‘There shall be no more sea.’”’ But the 
plays of Shakespeare and the novels of 
Dostoevski are in a profound sense 
Christian dramatic tragedies. Their 
tragic heroes come to trust the character 
of this life, God’s life. There is a move- 
ment beyond tragedy to some “brave 
new world” and to a new God who is 
neither enemy, void, or ideal but a friend 
and suffering servant. This is the shift 


from Lear’s “What cause in nature 
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makes these hard hearts?” and “‘more 
sinned against than sinning” to Edgar’s 
‘‘Ripeness is all!” The movement is not 
from ignorance to the bitterness of 
knowledge but from knowledge to sin 
and from sin to judgment and forgive- 
ness. Their tragic heroes are summoned 
to something much more than defiance, 
acquiescence, or resignation. They are 
summoned to the good news that is rev- 
elation and faith. Even as they stand 
deep in tragedy, they come to love the 
tenderness of life itself, transported by 


joy even as they suffer terribly in the 
face of agony. They come to a sadness 
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and to a peace that is beyond transient 
pain or transient pleasure and beyond 
the prudent sobriety of fact or reason. 
They are summoned to come full circle 
from the suffering nobility of Greek 
tragedy or the piteous abnormality of 
skeptical tragedy, through the conscious 
oer unconscious idolatry of Christian 
tragedy, to the peace and forgiveness 
that can come of contrition, repentance, 
and faith. They are summoned to re- 
enact something more than the passion 
and doom of Oedipus or Socrates. They 
are summoned to re-enact the Passion 
and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 





GOD’S GRACE AND MAN’S GUILT 


PAUL RAMSEY* 


I 


ORENSIC or judicial meanings have 
a remarkable way of clinging to 


Christian conceptions of God’s re- 
lation to human sin. Everyone realizes, 
of course, that dikaioun ton asebe ought 


to be understood as “to justify the un- 
godly” (Rom. 4:5) and not in the 


stricter courthouse meaning, “to con- 
demn the ungodly.” But what does “jus- 
tify” mean? In answering this question 
the alternatives have traditionally been: 
to make righteous, to impart or infuse 


righteousness, or to declare righteous, 
to impute righteousness. Both these in- 


terpretations suppose that in some sense 
righteousness is still prerequisite to sal- 
vation—the latter no less, though less 
obviously, than the former. Norman H. 
Snaith argues this point persuasively, 


and what he says is worth quoting at 
length: 


The only reason why such suggestions are 
made is that righteousness is conceived as be- 
ing a necessary condition of Salvation. Since it 
is obvious that actual righteousness is out of 
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the question, it is suggested that righteousness 


must be either imparted or imputed. That is, a 


man must have some sort of righteousness be- 


fore he can be saved, even if it is either at the 
price of a fiction, or belonging to someone else. 
... We have not emancipated ourselves from 
that very doctrine which Paul spent most of his 
life in combatting—namely that salvation is by 
righteousness, ... It cannot be maintained that 
a man can offer unto God any true righteous- 
ness of his own, so he is regarded as offering a 
fictional righteousness, or some one else’s right- 
eousness. The fact which is regarded as fixed is 


that God must have some sort of righteousness 
before He saves. 


We hold therefore most strongly that, accord- 
ing to both Old and New Testaments, God does 


not require righteousness as a condition of sal- 
vation, neither actual, nor imputed, nor im- 


parted. He requires faith, and faith alone. Any 
other doctrine may be the orthodox doctrine of 


a part or parts of the Christian Church. In that 


case it ought to be recognized that it arises 
from the interpretation of the Greek dikaiosune 


and the Latin justitia in a non-Biblical way. 
It is non-Biblical theology. 

The order is Faith, Salvation, Righteousness. 
To assume that ethical righteousness, whether 
actual, imputed, or imparted (infused), is a 
necessary condition of salvation, is a travesty 
of Paul’s teaching. ...The reason the assump- 
tion is “imputed” to Paul is because the inter- 
preters are still dominated by Greek ideas of 
dikaiosune. 


In a similar fashion, the judicial con- 
ception of guilt still is held in connection 
with the gospel of God’s forgiveness. 
Such essertion of man’s guilt may be 
regarded as an “independent anthropo- 
logical statement” not yet expunged 
from Christian theology. The fact of 
guilt is taken as “given” or presupposed 
instead of canceled by the Christian 
understanding of God and man. Such 
notions of guilt may be regarded as re- 
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sulting from an insufficiently Christian- 
ized way of interpreting man’s existence 
before God. 
II 

The phenomena of “guilt” need to be 
thoroughly reinterpreted from the point 
of view of forgiveness. Before making 
some suggestions in this direction, let us 
consider in general what sort of state- 
ments can be made by Christian the- 
ology about man, his sin and guilt or 
his goodness, his competence or his in- 
competence, his reason or his unreason. 

It was Karl Barth who, years ago, 
protested against the presence of “inde- 
pendent anthropological statements” in 
Christian theology. This means that 
man must always be viewed in the light 
of Christ. It means that the doctrine of 
man is Christocentric doctrine no less 
than the doctrine of God. There may be 
some ground for objecting that in his 
use of this rule against independent an- 
thropological statements Barth himself 
has been too content with too few an- 
thropological statements of any sort. 
Especially there may be a danger that 
some who follow Barth’s lead will fail 
to elaborate fully a doctrine of man and 
an ethic which results from the procla- 
mation of the gospel and which may 
serve to clarify the church’s proclama- 
tion. In short, it may be said, there is 
peril in making too few dependent an- 
thropological statements. 


Nevertheless, the opposite state of af- 


fairs equally needs to be noted. Amer- 
ican Christian thought, even where 
touched by the new theologica) winds, 
has remained primarily anthropological 
and, one suspects, utters words about 
man that stand in no dependent relation 
to the central truth of Christ. In any 
properly Christian theology it ought to 
be impossible to say, as sometimes one 


hears it said, that the peculiar empha- 


ses of “neo-orthodoxy” have taught us 
much about sinful man but that now 
we need to improve upon it by stressing 
again the more positive aspects of the 
Christian faith. Perhaps our American 
theology, composed in Jarge part of in- 
dependent anthropological and ethical 
statements, and some forms of Euro- 
pean theology, content to be without a 
full-length doctrine of man or an ethic 
even in a dependent position, are both 
responsible for this sad misunderstand- 
ing. For theological anthropology pro- 
ceeds the other way round: from knowl- 
edge of God in Christ we come to know 
ourselves. Precisely within this light we 
clearly see our own shadows. 

Properly grasped, the doctrine of sin, 
for example, should always be under- 
stood as a Christocentric judgment con- 
cerning human nature. By any other 
measure men might not prove so sinful, 
or their defection prove to be sin. Only 
one illustration of this can be given 
here.2 When Richard Hooker mediated 
medieval wisdom concerning rational, 
moral law to the English Reformation, 
he seems to have held the competence 
and goodness of human nature in higher 
regard than did the Continental Re- 
formers. But this is largely an optical 
usion due to the fact that man is 
judged in each instance by different 
standards of expectation. For Hooker 
it was “not easy to find men who are 
ignorant” of the natura), mora) law. 
Examples of such universal, axiomatic 
moral principles are “that the greater 
good is to be chosen before the less” 
that God should be worshiped and 
parents honored, and that “others be 
used by us as we ourselves would be 
by them.” 

The like natural inducement hath brought 


men to know that it is their duty no less to love 
others than themselves. For seeing those things 
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which are equal must needs have one measure; 


...if I do harm, I must look to suffer; there 
being no reason that others should show greater 


measure of love to me than they have by me 
shewed unto them. My desire therefore to be 


loved of my equals in nature as much as pos- 
sible may be, imposeth upon me a natural duty 
of bearing to them-ward fully the like afiec- 
tion.# 

Now it is certainly true to say that it is 
“not easy to find men who are ignorant” 
of these norms; but it is more signifi- 
cant to remark in the other direction 
that no wonder man appears as straight 
as the plumb line, or almost straight, 
when measured by this as the absolute 
moral norm. 

Both Luther and Calvin also held a 
doctrine of natural law. We do not prop- 
erly grasp the significance of this fact 
so long as we regard it merely as a hold- 
over from scholasticism among their 
views. True, they were not centrally 
interested in natural law, and they did 
not make it the foundation on which 
Christian ethica] theory rests. Neverthe- 
less, they took the natural law quite seri- 
ously as providing a valid morality and 
as uncontested evidence of the powers of 
natural reason. A pagan prince, for ex- 
ample, in his political decisions should 
and can coniorm to the standards of 
natural law. The Reformers’ doctrine of 
the sinfulness or so-called total) deprav- 
ity of human nature was simply not set 
in juxtaposition to the requirements of 
natural morality but rather in contrast 


to the demand that a Christian man 


become a Christ to his neighbor. From 
this as the absolute norm—surely a 
more Christian norm—it fo)ows as the 
night the day that all have sinned and 
sinned rather “totally.” At least it is 
“not easy” to find men who have not 
fallen short, and repeatedly every mo- 
ment continue to fall short, of the glory 


of God as Christians understand him 


in Christ. Plainly, then, the doctrine of 
sin should never be set forth as an “in- 
dependent anthropological statement” 
in Christian theology. No more should 
our understanding of “guilt.” 
Nevertheless, the present writer does 
not wholly agree with Barth’s rule 
against independent anthropological 
and ethical statements. Prima facie this 
would exclude from Christian theology 
any illumination from the outside. What 
needs to be secured is that our knowl- 
edge of the nature of man drawn from 
philosophical and scientific sources be 
given a subordinate, and never a domi- 
nant, position when brought within the 
context of Christian theology. We must 
understand man and whatever elsewhere 
we learn about man from the perspec- 
tive of the Christian faith. In the tol- 
lowing reinterpretation of the meaning 
of “guilt” we shall therefore first make 
use of the understanding of man as self- 
transcending spirit—a viewpoint com- 
mon to philosophica) idealism, the Rus- 
sian novelist Dostoevski, present-day 
existentialism, and much contemporary 
theology. Then we shall attempt to sub- 
ject the phenomena of guilt in man, so 
understood, to revision in light of the 
relation of guilt to Christ. In this way 
independent anthropological statements 


become dependent. 


eat 
We ask, then, whether the phenomena 
to which the word “guilt” refers may 


perhaps be seen, when brought fully 
within the context of the Christian gos- 
pel, in a different light from the way 
guiltiness is ordinarily interpreted apart 
from Christ. Suppose, if only for the 
argument’s sake, that the Christian mes- 


Sage consists of the simple and unquali- 


fied announcement that our sins are for- 


given. Forgiveness ior sin is the “given” ; 
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only this need be presupposed. State- 


ments about man, then, cannot be made 
independent of this announcement or be 
left unrevised in the light of it. As a 
consequence, what becomes of “guilt’’? 
The idea of guilt shows as a vestigia) 
remain of some former, sub-Christian 
way of thinking about God and man, 
like regarding as fixed the idea that God 
must secure some sort of righteousness 
from man (imparted or imputed, real 
or fictiona)) before saving him. Guilt 
is what the gospel lives by disabusing; 
where the word of God speaks, guilt can 


have no standing. ‘‘Where God speaks 
man must be present without consider- 


ing his own merit” (Barth); where God 
speaks, man must be present without 
considering his own guilt or demerit. 
“In the strict sense there is no knowl- 
edge of sin except in the light of Christ's 


cross. For he alone understands what 


sin is, who Knows that his sin is forgiven 


him.’ In the strict sense there is also 
fig Knowledge of guilt except in the light 
of Christ’s cross. For he alone under- 
stands what guilt is who Knows that his 
guilt is forgiven him. 

Yet in this light the nature and mean- 
ing of guilt become strangely trans- 
muted. From the point of view of for- 
giveness, what, then, is guilt? The an- 
swer to this question may be stated in 
the following four propositions, which, 
in the last analysis, are simply four ways 
of affirming a single idea: (1) guilt is a 
forensic term for the difficulty of re- 
pentance; (2) guilt is a forensic term 
for unwillingness to receive forgiveness; 
(3) guilt is a forensic term for continu- 
ation in sin in the teeth of proffered for- 
giveness; (4) guilt is a forensic term 
for despair over sin and for despairing 
of the forgiveness of sin. The whole phe- 
nomenon of guilt resolves itself into this 
single composite proposition; and this 


proposition about the nature of guilt, 
when seen in the light of forgiveness, 
is itself not capable of extension, vari- 
ation, or more particular explication, 
and it affords no inference that affects 
human )ijie in any other way than ac- 


complishing the transmutation of guilt 
—which is indeed the goa) of forgive- 


ness. As often as God speaks or the 
gospel is spoken of, one can only give a 
plain assent to this understanding of 
What guilt means in the light of his 
Word. ; 

Nevertheless, taking Dostoevski and 
Kierkegaard for our mentors, we may 
explore more fully the special difficulty 
of repentance, man’s unwillingness even 
to be forgiven, the nature of continu- 
ation in sin in the teeth of forgiveness, 
and despairing of the forgiveness of sin. 
If what follows in this paper appears 
to be like the case of the student who 
named the kings of Israel when asked 
on a Bible examination to compare the 
major and minor prophets, that is ex- 
actly as it should be. When asked about 
guilt or other conceptions appropriate 
only to a judicial viewpoint, a Christian 
should indeed speak of something else. 

The difficulty of repentance can be 
fully understood only in connection with 
man’s nature as a self-transcending 
spirit. “We not only know, but we know 
that we know, and can ponder in thought 
over the very fact that we are able thus 
to reflect in thought.’”> We not only per- 
ceive but perceive that we perceive and 
can ponder in thought over the very fact 
that we are able thus to reflect in 
thought. We not only have awareness 
but are aware that we are aware; we 
not only experience physical impulses 
but are aware that we have these im- 
pulses; we not only originate ideas but 
are conscious of having originated them; 
we not only pursue ideal ends but know 
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we pursue them; and we can ponder in 


thought over the very fact that we are 
able thus to reflect in thought upon our 


sense-perceptions and physica) impulses 
or upon our origina) ideas and high 
ideals. As Pascal said, we not only die 
but also we know that we die; and this 
was his meaning in affirming that “our 
whole dignity consists in thought.”* 
Thus every case of simple awareness is 
accompanied by its shadow, a not so 
simple instance of self-transcendence or 
awareness of self. We sense and are con- 
scious not only of sensing but of our- 
selves sensing. We perceive and are 
aware of ourselves perceiving. We feel 
the separate parts of our bodies and are 
also aware of ourselves feeling and using 
them. We respond to the movements of 


impulse, and there is, in addition, the 


distinctly human experience of ourselves 
as creatures of impulse. We think, and 
we know ourselves in the course of 
thinking. 

Self-transcendence affects not only 
things internal to human nature but ex- 
ternal relationships as well. We do good 
deeds, and, while we may be simply 
aware of that fact, we are also aware 
of ourselves as doers of such deeds. We 
sin, and, while we may be simply aware 
of that fact (which on encountering for- 
giveness would be tantamount to pure, 
thoroughgoing repentance), we are also 
aware of ourselves as sinners and objec- 
tify ourselves as such (which in defiance 
and despair makes the difficulty of re- 
pentance). We have relationships with 
other people, but, instead of simply 
being aware of them through friend- 
ship, we complicate matters by being 
aware of ourselves as friendly with vary- 
ing degrees of virtuosity. 

Self-centered self-transcendence sums 
up the endless and often puzzling convo- 
lutions of personal consciousness and 


the complications it introduces into hu- 
man relationships in the great novels of 
Dostoevski. This was the “knife” in 
Grushenka’s forgiveness of the officer 
who wronged her in her youth, as well 
as the “onion” given away, yet held 
onto, in every good deed done by Kate- 
rina Ivanovna in The Brothers Karama- 
zov. The latter character makes an espe- 
cially interesting study. She it was who, 


having offered to sel\ herself to Dmitri 


for four thousand rubles needed to save 
her father from ruin; while he, instead, 


gave the money to her and ever there- 
after she had her own virtue in mind, 
together with the additional, crowning 
virtue of resolving gratefully to sacrifice 
herself to her benefactor. Not only was 
she possessed by the noble idea of such 
self-sacrifice itself, but she was pos- 
sessed by the idea of “erse¢f making 
this sacrifice. Dmitri, of course, in his 
own transcendence of the relationship, 
was aware of this. He transcended her 
transcendence, he was aware of her self- 
awareness: “She loves her own virtue, 
not me,” he said. “She plays a role to 
herself.”” And Dmitri describes Kate- 
rina’s attitude toward Grushenka, a 


later object of his passion: ‘‘She really 


was fascinated by Grushenka, that’s to 
say, not by Grushenka, but by her own 
dream, her own delusion—because it 
was fer dream, ker delusion!” 

These moments of self-transcendence 
may be multiplied endlessly by the sin- 
gle individual alone; he first sees him- 
self, then sees himself seeing himself, 
etc. The ultimate subject of self-aware- 
ness is thus a receding limit. “I” never 
fully .become an object to myself. In 
fact, it is “I” to whom as subject all 
things else are objects. It is “I”? who 
know “myself”: how, then, can “TI” be 
fully known, since in any case of self- 
knowledge “TI” am also the ultimate 
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subject of this knowledge and therefore 
never quite entirely the object ‘I” 
know? The self is a hound that easily 
slips the leash. 

The situation becomes more compli- 
cated when there is more than one self 
in intersubjective relationship with one 
other. Self-conscious selves intersecting, 
each indefinitely objectifying and spirit- 
ually removing itself from the situation 
between them, produce in one degree or 
another what Dostoevski called “lacer- 
ation,” or transcending the transcend- 
ence of another and employing this 
against him and against one of the selves 
a person might one’s self become in re- 
lation to the other. In The Brothers Ka- 
ramazov he portrays laceration as a uni- 
versal human phenomenon and studies 
it among monks and among boys, in the 
monastery, in a drawing-room, in a cot- 
tage, and in the open air. Katerina Iva- 


novna, the drawing-room figure, pro- 
vides the most interesting example. 
When it seems inevitable that Dmitri 
will marry Grushenka, Katerina ex- 
presses her felt duty of gratitude thus: 


“T’ve already decided, even if he marries that 
—creature (she began solemnly), whom I 
never, never can forgive, even then I will not 
ahandon him. Henceforward I will never, never 
abandon him!” she cried, breaking into a sort 
of pale, hysterical ecstasy. “. . . I will watch 
over him all my life unceasingly. When he be- 
comes unhappy with that woman, and that is 
bound to happen quite soon, let him come to me 
and he will find a friend, a sister... only a sis- 
ter, of course, and so for ever; but he will 
learn at least that that sister is really his sister, 
who loves him and has sacrificed all her life to 
him. J will gain my point. I will insist on his 
knowing me and confiding entirely in me, with- 
out reserve,” she cried, in a sort of frenzy. “/ 
will be a god to whom he can pray—and that, at 
least, he owes me for his treachery and for what 
I suffered yesterday through him. ...1 will be- 
come nothing but a means for his happiness, . . . 
an instrument, a machine for his happiness, and 
that for my whole life, my whole life, and that 
he may see that all his life!” 


Her speech “betrayed that she was still 
smarting from yesterday’s insult [Gru- 
shenka’s refusal to kiss her hand in re- 
turn], and that her pride craved satis- 
faction.”’ Also present in Mme Hobhla- 
kov’s drawing-room are Alyosha and 
Ivan. To the latter, it is suggested, Kate- 
rina was drawn by a more sincere admi- 
ration and affection, and he to her, even 
while she deceived herself for the pur- 
pose of playing her role. Ivan detects the 
true nature of her fancied duty of grati- 
tude. He is aware of her awareness of 
herself posing as the martyr; yet he is not 
simply aware of this. At the same time 
he is aware of himself as being aware of 
her awareness of herself posing. He in- 
cludes her consciousness of herself in a 
new moment of consciousness which is 
at the same time self-conscious. He 
thereupon “lacerates” himself, her, and 
their relationship to each other by de- 
liberately and self-consciously employ- 
ing her manifest yearning for that role 
as a weapon against her and as a means 
of preserving himself. The following 
‘was unmistakably said with some mal- 
ice and obviously with intention; even 
perhaps with no desire to conceal that 
he spoke ironically and with intention”: 

“Tn any one else this moment would be only 
due to yesterday’s impression and would be 
only a moment. But with Katerina Ivanovna’s 
character, that moment will last her life. What 
for any one else would be only a promise is for 
her an everlasting, burdensome. grim, perhaps. 
but unflagging duty. And she will be sustained 
by the feeling of this duty being fulfilled. Your 
life, Katerina Ivanovna, will henceforth be 
spent in painful brooding over your own suffer- 
ings; but in the end that suffering will be 
softened and will pass into sweet contemplation 
of the fulfillment of a bold and proud design. 
Yes, proud it certainly is, and desperate in any 
case, but a triumph for you.” 


A moment later, when Katerina shows 
great self-possession and apparent glad- 
ness over the news that Ivan is going 
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away, leaving her entirely free to sacri- 
fice herself, Alyosha sees “the truth”: 
“You're torturing Ivan, simply because 
you love him—and torturing him, be- 
cause you love Dmitri through ‘self- 
laceration’—with an unreal love—be- 
cause you’ve persuaded yourself.” But 
this seems “religious idiocy” to Ivan 
and Katerina, who, by virtue of self- 
transcendence, have themselves pur- 
posely put other “selves” forward into 
the business at hand. Ivan reassures 
Alyosha by giving an interpretation 
which is possibly also true (in these 
interlocking and pyramiding relation- 
ships, who knows who are the true 
selves?), and then again turns upon 
Katerina: 

“She kept me at her side as a means of re- 
venge. She revenged with me and on me all the 
insults which she has been continually receiv- 
ing from Dmitri ever since their first meeting. 

.. 1 am going now; but, believe me, Katerina 
Ivanovna, you really love him. And the more 
he insults you, the more you love him—that’s 
your ‘laceration.’ You love him just as he is; 
you love him for insulting you. If he reformed, 
you’d give him up at once and cease to love 
him. But you need him so as to contemplate 
continually your heroic fidelity and to reproach 
him for infidelity. And it all comes from your 
pride. Oh, there’s a great deal of humiliation 
and self-abasement about it, but it all comes 
from pride. ... I am too young and I’ve loved 
you too much. I know that I ought not to say 
this,... but I am going far away, and shall 
never come back. .. . It is for ever. I don’t want 
to sit beside a ‘laceration.’ ” 


Self-consciousness splinters the self 
into many role-playing objectified selves 
—perhaps one for each of the relation- 
ships sustained with other persons— 
still, however, within the ultimate unity 
of the unknowable knowing subject or 
ground of all our acts of self-awareness. 
“J” splinter myself into many “me’s,” 
yet these, too, am “I,” for I, their basal 
unity, say “I” in connection with every 
self and thus I identify myself with 


every self I project. It is I who protest 
too much or confess too much, I who 
repent too little, for that is the way “I” 
would have it. It is I who deceive and 
lacerate myself through some sort of 
pose, yet I am truly identical with that 
pose, it is a genuine “me,” else I could 
not deceive myself so well. I who have 
a duty of gratitude fancy myself so. 

These disaggregated splinter-selves 
within the self provide a better way of 
understanding the union of good and 
evil in the human breast than does “‘fac- 
ulty psychology.” By dividing man up 
into separate faculties, saying the will 
is corrupt and the mind only secondarily 
so, or the impulses are evil and the will 
only so thereafter, faculty psychology 
fails to grasp either the pervasiveness of 
evil throughout the spirit of man or the 
simultaneous presence of good and evil 
impulses in him, both equally identi- 
fiable as “himself.” Instead of simply 
a number of faculties within a unitary 
self, the self’s own name is legion. For 
this reason the self can truly identify 
itself (and not simply one or two facul- 
ties, more or less) with its love for both 
good and evil at the same time: 

“T can’t endure the thought that a man of 
lofty mind and heart begins with the ideal of 
the Madonna and ends with the ideal of Sodom 
[says Dmitri]. What is still more awful is that 
a man with the ideal of Sodom in his soul does 
not renounce the ideal of the Madonna, and 
his heart may be on fire with that ideal, genu- 
inely on fire, just as in his days of youth and 
innocence. Yes, man is broad, too broad, in- 
deed. I’d have him narrower. . . . Is there beau- 
ty in Sodom? Believe me, that for the immense 
mass of mankind beauty is found in Sodom. 
Did you know that secret? The awful thing 
is that beauty is mysterious as well. God and 
the devil are fighting there and the battlefield 
is the heart of man.” 


But Dmitri cannot have him narrower. 
Man is broad, indeed, broad enough to 
include within a single self all the selves 
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that self-awareness has time and occa- 
sion to produce, and then still another 
after that. This in itself is perfectly nor- 
mal; only when one or another splinter- 
self becomes rigid is self-consciousness 
seriously “doubled” (as in the case of 
the visitor in Ivan’s fever). But pre- 
cisely the normal characteristics of self- 
consciousness make integrated selfhood 
and straightforward, unlacerating hu- 
man relationships difficult. The myriad 
multiplication of selves in self-aware- 
ness also makes difficult an integral act 
of true repentance. Even in the face of 
proffered forgiveness, like Augustine we 
are always “willing and nilling” the same 
good at the same time; we wi!l nothing 
wholly or entirely; we are in this sense 
unwilling to be forgiven. We will our sin 
and our forgiveness at one and the same 
moment; we nill the forgiveness we 
would and we will the sin we would not. 


According to a recent book on exis- 
tentialism, Jean Paul Sartre’s account 
of persons “existing-together” makes 
striking and unrestricted use of self- 
centered self-transcendence: 


It is the fact of another’s looking at me, 
Sartre believes, that reveals the existence of 
another subject—not the mere physical pres- 
ence of a pair of eyes directed my way but the 
whole transformation of my world that the 
look behind those eyes implies. For in that 
experience of being looked at by another I 
find myself to be but a mere object, a body 
appearing thus and thus in someone else’s 
world. 

For the other person, whom I find looking at 
me, I become only a body, a thing within his 
horizon, as “objective” as the chair I am sitting 
in or the cup of coffee I am drinking. 

But the other existence which thus reveals 
itself is, at the same time, annihilation of 
myself as subject; and such an annihilation I 
am bound to try by every means in my power 
to overcome. Therefore, between myself as 
subject and the other who sees me as object, 
between my freedom and its destruction in 


another’s possession of me, there arises a circle 
of conflicts which constitutes, according to 
Sartre, the whole pattern of possible inter- 
subjective relationships. “Conflict is the orig- 
inal sense of being-for-another.” 

Sartre introduces this theory with two ex- 
amples. Suppose that I am sitting in a park 
and see another person walking near me. Sup- 
pose the other person to be reading a book. He 
and his book are then as wholly “objects” as, 
say, the tree-oi-the-grass or the fountain-in- 
the-square. Man-reading-book, like the other 
things in their places, is a self-contained unity, 
holding no obvious threat to me or my world. 
But suppose the stranger's eye, instead of 
being fastened attentively to his page, is wan- 
dering over the paths and borders, so that I 
may at any moment find he is looking at me. 
Such a shift in his attention would suddeniy 
reveal me as an object in his world—and by 
this possibility the whole world of my con- 
sciousness, the world as 7 have ordered it, is 
threatened with disorganization and destruc- 
tion. The awareness of such a possibility causes, 
Sartre says, an “internal hemorrhage” of my 
world: it bleeds in the direction of the stranger. 
Hence, for Sartre, the appearance of the other 
person in my world is the occasion for possible, 
if not actual, disruption of that world; and 
fear, the natural reaction on my part to such 
a possibililty, would seem to be my original 
relation to him in such circumstances. 

Or, Sartre continues, suppose I am listening 
at a keyhole, whether out of jealousy, spite, 
or whatnot—the motive is irrelevant. And sup- 
pose I suddenly feel myself, in turn, observed. 
All at once I feel the eyes of an observer on me 
and turn to find him looking at me. All at 
once, instead of being engaged as a free agent 
in a project of my own, I am revealed to my- 
self, as to the unexpected observer, as an ob- 
ject in his view. My transcendence is, in turn, 
transcended by him as free agent; I am what 
he makes of me, not what I make myself. I 
recognize the indignity and absurdity of my po- 
sition, stooping awkwardly at a keyhole; I am 
that laughable or despicable thing, an eaves- 
dropper; and I am ashamed. But what makes 
my eavesdropping shameful is its discovery 
(see the innumerable scenes, in Fielding, for 
example of servants discovered listening at 
doors). It is the transformation of a project 
into a posture that makes the posture ridic- 
ulous. And, in general, it is the transformation 
of myself from free agent shaping my own 
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world to body seen by another that is the source 
of shame. Hence Sartre’s explanation of orig- 
inal sin: it is the revelation of my body as a 
mere body that makes me ashamed; and that 
shame is at the root of the sense of sin.? 


Like Dostoevski, Sartre describes very 
well the interlocking of self-transcend- 
ent spirituality. Significant, however, is 
the fact that for him the sense of shame 
is basic to the sense of sin, while the re- 
verse is the case in the Christian story. 
Augustine, it will also be remembered, 
traced home to original sin our sense of 
shame in having the sex act turned from 
a “project” to a “posture” by its being 
observed. The human situation can be 
understood very well in terms of aware- 
ness of how one’s self appears in the 
awareness of another; but the primacy 
of sin in all that Sartre so aptly describes 
can be grasped only when such an in- 
terpretation is brought within the con- 
text of Christian faith. 

To put the same point in more general 
terms: Because he is making an autono- 
mous anthropological analysis, Sartre 
assumes that everything he observes 
about man’s present personal existence 
is entirely natural and a state of affairs 
quite inevitable in relations between 
man and man. He makes no distinction 
between original nature and sinful na- 
ture. He makes no distinction between 
sinful consciousness and redeemed con- 
sciousness, or between the meeting of 
persons in conscious conflict and the 
meeting of reconciled persons who ac- 
cept each other’s existence and live for 
each other. These distinctions are to be 
made quite decisively only by examining 
personal existence in relation to the new 
man in Christ. This will be our task in 
the following section, and we shall also 
see that in this light “guilt” may be for- 
given. At the same time Christian under- 
standing—the understanding afforded 


us by Dostoevski’s Christian existential- 
ism—penetrates to the heart of guilt’s 
greatest intensity and obduracy. 


IV 


Dostoevski combines a deep under- 
standing of sinful consciousness with re- 
deemed consciousness as a real possi- 
bility. He speaks also of the significance 
of the look of the eyes. “All my life 
long,” remarks the “author” in his Let- 
ters from the Underworld, “I have pre- 
ferred to look people under the eyes 
rather than in them.” Presumably this 
is the look which threatens to annihilate 
the other self by objectifying him, and 
a glance passing from eye to eye may 
serve as a vehicle for real interpersonal 
communication in which one person 
lives for another rather than living by 
destroying him. After describing his 
own personal existence by use of the 
category of “freedom” in Part I of these 
notes from the underworld, in Part II 
the “author” presents an episode which 
can best be understood in terms of self- 
transcendence, transcending one’s own 
former act of transcendence, transcend- 
ing another person’s transcendence of 
one’s self and of himself, and his tran- 
scending that, etc. I-Thou relationships 
are forever being annihilated and trans- 
formed into I-It relationships. This 
makes the difficulty in achieving 
straightforward relations among per- 
sons, which Dostoevski, unlike Sartre, 
regarded as at least possible. It also 
makes the difficulty, though not the im- 
possibility, of repentance; for repent- 
ance and the possibility of redemption 
may be regarded as another factor en- 
tering my world, a relationship inserted 
into my world by Christ (or by one of 
Dostoevski’s Christ-figures) . And Christ 


speaks only to my freedom, he ad- 
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dresses my self-transcending spirit— 
which means that I may still regard 
forgiveness itself as some specially dire 
threat to encompass and alter my exist- 
ence and may transcend and objectify it 
and hold out to the last as the center of 
my own little, spoiled world. 

This can best be seen in Raskolni- 
kov’s relation to Sonia in Crime and 
Punishment. At first, and through long 
anguish, her “insatiable compassion” 
was met by resistance, hatred, and 
cruelty from Raskolnikov, cloaked by 
the explanation that “she is a religious 
maniac” and by his justifying the crime 
as only stupidity, clumsiness, and good 
riddance anyway. The presence of one 
of Dostoevski’s Christ-figures always 
arouses the possibility that evil will 
simply become more demonic. It has 
sometimes been observed that, since the 
days of Jesus Christ in the flesh, along 
with the extension of his “church,” evil 
within Christendom has also become 
more dynamic. It is a hard and difficult 
thing to encounter the Cross with any 
other result: 


“JT have come for your cross, Sonia. It was 
you told me to go to the cross roads. . . .” His 
tone seemed strange to her; a cold shiver ran 
over her, but in a moment she guessed that the 
tone and the words were a mask. He spoke to 
her looking away, as though to avoid meeting 


her eyes. 


At the crossroads he “clutched at the 
chance of this new unmixed, complete 
sensation” and “fell to the earth on the 
spot.” Yet even in Siberia, “now in 
prison, in freedom |sic!], he thought 
over and criticized all his actions,” 
which seemed to him blundering, but his 
theory no “stupider than others that 
have swarmed and clashed from the be- 
ginning of the world.” Too late now, he 


felt he had only submitted to “ ‘the 


idiocy’ of a sentence.” His fellow-con- 


victs drew away from him; his own “dim 
consciousness of the fundamental falsity 
in himself” he attributed to the dead 
weight of instinct. Then there happened 
another luminous moment with Sonia, 
and even the prisoners recognized a 
change in him, Finally Dostoevski sug- 
gests that, beyond the pages of this 
novel (in a world where sinful con- 
sciousness shall be entirely purged 
away), through “great striving, great 
suffering,” there may take place “the 
gradual renewal of a man,” “his gradual 
regeneration,” “his passing from one 
world into another,” his resurrection 
with Lazarus from the dead. It is not so 
easy as Wordsworth supposed to join 
the days and ourselves “each to each in 
natural piety.” 

Stavrogin’s confession in the chapter 
entitled “At Tihon’s” in Dostoevski’s 
The Possessed gives another excellent 
illustration of a man’s obdurate unwill- 
ingness to repent and receive forgive- 
ness. After his injury to the girl Matryo- 
sha, provoking her suicide, Stavrogin in 
excellent spirits spends an evening with 
his friends. “For although at heart I felt 
that I was a scoundrel,” he says, “‘I was 
not ashamed of it and, in general, I was 
not much distressed.” Yet a few days 
later 
“for no apparent reason at all I conceived the 
idea of somehow crippling my life, in the most 


repulsive manner possible. 

“One day as I was watching the lame Marya 
Timofeyevna Lebyadkin, who was more or less 
of a servant in my lodgings, 1 suddenly de- 
cided to marry her—at that time she was not 
yet insane, but simply a rapturous idiot, and 
secretly head over heels in love with me... . 
The thought of Stavrogin’s marriage to a crea- 
ture like that, the lowest of the low, tickled my 


nerves. It would be impossible to imagine any- 


thing more monstrous.” 


What was the meaning of this action, if 
it was “not solely ‘for a bet, after a 
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drunken dinner’ ”? Part of Dostoevski’s 
explanation, given earlier, is that “the 
fundamental idea of the document is a 
terrible, undisguised need of punish- 
ment, the need of a cross, of public 
chastisement. Meanwhile, this need of 
the cross in a man who doesn’t believe 
in the cross—why, ‘that in itself is an 
idea.’ ”? Yet more was at work in Sta- 
vrogin than what is ordinarily called 
guilt seeking its due penalty. There was 
also, and more fundamentally, sin in un- 
acknowledged despair protecting itself 
from repentance by doing something 


more monstrous. Shatov pointed this out 
to Stavrogin earlier: 


“Do you know why you made that base and 
shameful marriage? Simply because the shame 
and senselessness of it reached the pitch of 
genius! Oh, you are not one of those who 
linger on the brink. You fly head foremost. 
You married from a passion for martyrdom, 


from a craving for remorse, through moral sen- 
suality. It was a laceration of nerves. . . . De- 


fiance of commonsense was too tempting. 
Stavrogin and a wretched, half-witted, crip- 


pled beggar! When you bit the governor's 
ear did you feel sensual pleasure? Did you?” 
Stavrogin had not only broken with the 
good—which means also a breach with 
guilt, ethically defined—he also had 
broken with repentance—which covers 
a breach with the possibility of forgive- 
ness. This Kierkegaard called “despair 
over sin,” “which must constantly re- 
gard everything which is of the nature 
of repentance and everything which is 
of the nature of grace not only as empty 
and meaningless but as its foe... . De- 
spair over sin is an attempt to maintain 
oneself by sinking still deeper.” This 
propulsion away from repentance by 
which sin would insure consistency with 
itself by plunging deeper into sin mani- 
fested itself in Stavrogin’s desire to add 
bigamy to his marriage, and again at the 
conclusion of his interview with Tihon: 


” 


“I see . . . I see clearly,” exclaimed Tihon 


in a penetrating voice and with an expression 


of most intense grief, “that never poor lost 


youth, have you stood nearer to a new and 


more terrible crime than at this moment.” 

“Calm yourself,” Stravrogin begged him, 
positively alarmed for him. “Perhaps I will 
postpone... . You're right . . . I will not pub- 
lish the sheets. Compose yourself.” 

“No, not after publication, but even before 
it, a day, an hour perhaps, before the great 
step, you will plunge into a new crime as a 
way out, and you will commit it solely to avoid 
the publication of these sheets, upon which 


you now insist.” 


The person who despairs over sin 
makes even confession and repentance 


itself an occasion for “sinking still deep- 
er.” He purposely exaggerates his 
crimes. Tihon’s first remark after read- 
ing Stavrogin’s confession was that its 
publication was “a lofty idea, and a 
Christian thought could not express it- 


self more amply ...if only...” 


“Tf only what?” 

“If only it is really repentance and reclly a 
Christian thought... . It is as though you pur- 
posely wished to represent yourself as a coarser 
man than your heart would desire.” 

“ ‘Represent?’ I repeat, I didn’t represent 
myself, I did not pose. ‘Coarser, what is 
‘coarser’?” he grew flushed again and got en- 
raged in consequence. “I know that what is 
described there—” he nodded in the directiou 
of the sheets—‘is vile, crawling and abom- 
inable, but let its very vileness serve to re- 
double... .” 


Both Dostoevski and Kierkegaard ob- 


serve the duplicity in such passionate 
proclamation as: “I can never forgive 


myself for it.” Kierkegaard’s words are 


an apt description of Stavrogin’s despair 
over his own sin: 


He can never forgive himself for it—but now 
in case God would forgive him for it, he might 
well have the kindness to forgive himself. No, 
his despair over sin, and all the more, the more 


it storms in the passion of expression, whereby 
without being aware of it in the least he in- 
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forms against himself when he “never can 
forgive himself” that he could sin thus (ior 


this sort of talk is pretty nearly the opposite 
of penitent contrition which prays God for 


forgiveness )—this despair is far from being a 
characteristic of the good, rather it is a more 


intensive characterization of sin, the inten- 
sity of which is a deeper sinking into sin.® 


Along with employing confession as a 
device for “sinking still deeper,” Sta- 
vrogin at the same time rises thereby to 
a higher pitch of defiance. Tihon ob- 
serves this: 


“You have appealed to the judgment of the 


whole Church although you do not believe in 
the Church; am I not right? But it is as though 
you were already hating and despising in ad- 
vance all those who will read what you have 
written, and challenging them to an encounter. 
. .. Since you are not ashamed to confess your 
crime, why are you ashamed of repentance? ... 
‘Let them look at me,’ you say; and you, how 
will you look at them? You are waiting for 
their malice, to respond with greater malice. 
Some of the passages in your account are 
couched in exaggerated language; it is as if 
you were admiring your own psychologizing, 
and you cling to each detail so as to amaze 
the reader by a callousness and a Shameless- 


ness which isn’t really in you.” 


Undoubtedly the man who went to Ca- 
nossa during all those three days and 
nights standing in the snow was thinking 
and planning how he would revenge him- 
self on the pope for it. Because of the 
possibility of defiance at work in de- 
spair over sin even in an instance of so- 
called “repentance,” Dostoevski insists 
through the words of Sonia in Crime and 
Punishment that Raskolnikov can be re- 
deemed only after going with sincere 
emotion to the crossroads, bowing down 
to the people, kissing the earth, and cry- 
ing aloud to the whole world. Them Ra- 
skolnikov also despised—“running to 
and fro about the streets, every one of 


them a scoundrel and a criminal at heart 
and, worse still, an idiot”—but he came 


at last to “this new unmixed, complete 
sensation.” The case of Stavrogin was 
different: On account of the degree of 
self-placarding challenge and malice in 
his very bowing down at the crossroads, 
he must sacrifice such “sacrifice” and 
impose a limit upon his self-imposed 
suffering. He must simply become a 
novice, Tihon advises, secretly, while 
living in the world, nobody knowing the 
difference. Only then can the humility 
of his act become sincere. Defiance, 
however, remained his mode of being: 
“Well, what if 1 have defied them by the 


crudeness of my confession, if you did notice 
the challenge? That’s the right way. They de- 


serve it. I will only force them to hate me 
more, that’s all. It will only make it easier 


for me... . 1 am not in the habit of being 
frank, but since I have started . . . with you 


... know that I despise them all, just as much 


as I do myself, as much if not more, infinitely 


more. No one can be my judge... . I wrote 


this nonsense,” he nodded at the sheets, ‘‘just 


so, because the thought popped into my head, 
just to be shameless . . . perhaps I simply made 
up a story, I exaggerated in a fanatical mo- 
ment,” he broke off angrily. 


Here indeed Dostoevski has portrayed a 
“whole life” comprised of plunging 
deeper into sin, even deeper into con- 
fession, and by confession deeper into 
sin, so that, as Luther remarked, ‘“‘the 
whole life would be nothing else than 
confession, and... even this confession 
would have to be confessed in another 
confession,’”””° 

The interview between Stavrogin and 
Tihon passes in the end from “despair 
over sin” to what Kierkegaard desig- 
nated as “despair of the forgiveness of 
sins.” This all along was Stavrogin’s 
primary mode of existence, not simply 
a final stage at which he arrived. “De- 
spair of the forgiveness of sins is a defi- 


nite position directly in the face of the 


offer of God’s compassion.’’** Face to 
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face with Christ, “the prodigious con- 
cession of God,’!? the weakness in a 
man like Stavrogin (or his unwillingness 
simply to be himself the sinner he is and 
his inability to repent with simple sin- 
cerity) becomes transmuted or poten- 
tiated into the strength of defiance. 
“When the sinner despairs of the for- 
giveness of sins it is almost as if he were 
directly picking a quarrel with God.”** 
And what there was of strong defiance 
in Stavrogin’s “despair over sin” (his 
resistance to repentance and grace as 
some foe or threat to him) becomes de- 
potentiated into weakness: he simply is 
unable to receive forgiveness or to be- 
lieve in the forgiveness of sins. This in- 
deed is weakness, for he need acknowl- 
edge his sins only on ground where it 
has already been declared that they 
have already been forgiven him. This he 
cannot do, even on these reassuring con- 
ditions. Talk about “God never being 
able to forgive him for it” shows now as 
the blasphemy of a weak-defiance or a 
defiant-weakness which treads on God’s 
toes by flying as far as possible from 
him. “To behave forwardly toward God 
one must retire backward far from 
him,”’!* far from the forgiveness of sins. 
Thus Raskolnikov exclaimed to his sis- 
ter, “If Iam guilty forgive me (though 
I cannot be forgiven if I am guilty).” 
Such remains to the end Stavrogin’s 
mood. 

“Answer a question, but sincerely, speak to 
me alone, as you would speak to yourself in 
the darkness of night,’ Tihon began in a poign- 


ant voice. “If someone were to forgive you 
for this... , and not any one whom you have 
known, but a stranger, a man whom you will 
never know, who would forgive you mutely, in 


his own heart, while reading your terrible con- 
fession, would the thought of this make it 


easier for you, or would it be all the same to 


you? If it would injure your amour-propre to 


answer, do not speak, but only think to your- 


sev.” 


“Tt would be easier,” answered Stavrogin 
under his breath. “If you were to forgive me, 
it would make it much easier for me.” 

“T will forgive you, if you forgive me also,” 
said Tihon. 


But this reply arouses Stavrogin’s irrita- 
tion over “ancient monkish formulae” 
for bad humility, and gives occasion for 
his propelling himself backward from 
the forgiveness to which he had for a 
moment drawn close: “Listen, I will tell 
you the whole truth: I want to have you 
forgive me. And perhaps to have an- 
other man, or even a third, do so too, but 
by all means let everybody else hate 
me!” But such defiant courting of 
hatred, Tihon discerns, is only weakness 
protecting itself. Stavrogin could face 
people’s rage more than he could endure 
their laughter, their sarcasm, their pur- 
poseful refusal to understand his docu- 
ment; more, indeed, than he could en- 
dure their forgiveness. 

Here then we penetrate the soft un- 
derbelly and at the same time halt be- 
fore the impregnable fortress of despair- 
ing of the forgiveness of sin. As Kierke- 
gaard remarks, “The more conception 
of Christ, the more self....But the 
more self, the more intense the sin.’””** 
This is the reason Dostoevski, in por- 
traying his Christ-figures—Sonia of the 
‘Insatiable compassion”; Prince Mysh- 
kin, quite without guile: Alyosha, who 
never judges unrighteousness; and the 
“Christ,” who, kissing the Inquisitor’s 
lips, even in him appeals only to free- 
dom—portrays also the increased de- 
monic resistance to redemption which 
they also produce. Even in Raskolnikov 
there is hatred of Sonia, and for him also 
the possibility of offense which Sta- 
vrogin lives out, for Stavrogin should be 
regarded as to the end an unrepentant 
Raskolnikov. 


When Stavrogin’s despair over his 
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sin becomes intensified into despairing 
of the forgiveness of sins, he “has lost 
every relation to grace—and to himself 
at the same time.’”** Unwillingness to re- 
ceive forgiveness is the same thing as in- 
ability to forgive one’s self. “Listen to 
me, Father Tihon: I want to forgive my- 
self. That's my chief object, that’s my 
whole aim! .. . That is why J seek meas- 
ureless suffering, I seek it myself.” Rec- 
ognizing that one’s sins are forgiven and 
forgiving one’s self come, in fact, to the 
same thing, since only God’s forgiveness 
gives ground for self-forgiveness: 

“If you believe that you can forgive your- 


self, and if you seek to attain that forgiveness 
in this world by vour suffering, then you have 
complete faith! . . . God will forgive your un- 
faith, for in truth even in ignorance of the 


Holy Ghost, you honour it.” 
“There is no forgiveness for me,” Stavrogin 


said gloomily. 
“As to that, I wil) give you joyous tidings,” 


said Tihon with emotion: “Christ too will for- 


give you if you reach the point where you 
can forgive yourself. . . . Oh, no, no, do not 
believe that I am uttering blasphemy: even if 
you do not achieve reconciliation with your- 
self and self-forgiveness, even then He will 
forgive you for your intention and your great 


suffering. .. . Even if you don’t [hold out], the 
Lord will take account of your origina) sacri- 


fice. Everything will be taken into account: not 


a word, not a movement of the spirit, not a 


half-thought will be lost.” 


Here, plainly, relation to grace and rela- 
tion to self may be gained at the same 
time; and, in a different sense than be- 
fore, “the more conception of Christ, the 
more self.” Did not the conviction that 
a man might declare sins forgiven, did 
not this in Jesus occasion some to be 
offended at him? Humanly acknowledg- 
ing forgiveness as well as forgiving an- 
other when truly only God can, traces 
home to the “joyous tidings” that with- 
out exception our sins are already for- 
given. This is the gospel of God that all 
guilt has been removed. 


V 


At least two of the traditiona) inter- 
pretations of God’s activity for man’s 
redemption manifestly rest upon the 
prior view that a man must have some 
sort of righteousness (real or fictional, 
imparted or imputed) before he can be 
saved. One of these is the substitution- 
ary theory of the Atonement, according 
to which the right Man must bear an in- 
finite penalty in man’s stead before God 
can rightfully pardon him. Thus guilty 
men stand before God clothed in the 
righteousness of Christ’s atoning act. 
Even contemporary writers will often be 
found asserting that the modicum of 
truth contained in this forensic inter- 
pretation of the Atonement is that it 
shows how serious a matter sin is and 
consequently how hard it is for God to 
forgive sins. As if the very glory of God 
were not seen precisely in this: that He 
“thinks it not robbery to be divine, that 
is, He does not hold on to the booty like 
a robber, but God parts with himself,” 
and “the depth of the Godhead, the 
greatness of His glory . . . is revealed in 
the very fact that it can also completely 
hide itself in its sheer opposite, in the 
profoundest rejection and the greatest 
misery of the creature.’!7 

The other great repository of pagan 
conceptions of man’s righteousness be- 
fore God has been the doctrine of in- 
fused grace, prevalent in differing forms 
both in Roman Catholicism and in Prot- 
estantism. Substitutionary theories of 
the Atonement go along with the idea 
that certified salvation can be gained 
only through the imputation of right- 
eousness or the transference of right- 
eousness (or paid penalty) from one 
man to another; while doctrines of in- 
fused grace are but another way of say- 
ing that imparted or real righteousness 


is necessary to salvation. 
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Grace as a power or quality infused 
into and transforming human moral 
character had its beginning with Augus- 
tine, and the meaning of this doctrine 
can best be observed at its point of ori- 
gin. The Pelagians had objected that 
Augustine’s views on sin and the inherit- 
ance of sin made of sin some real sub- 
stance and therefore called in question 
the goodness of the Creator of all sub- 
stances. Pelagius contended that sin is 
“wholly a name without substance, 
whereby is expressed not a thing, not an 
existence, not some sort of body, but the 
doing of a wrongful deed,” and he 
asked: “How could that which lacks all 
substance have possibly weakened or 
changed human nature?’”’* Augustine 
replied that sin indeed is not a sub- 
stance but “the withdrawal from a sub- 
stance,” from God who is “the height of 
substance and the only true sustenance 
of the reasonable creature.’’!® This with- 
drawal from substance has resulted in a 
substantial impairment of human nature 
such that only a disabled nature, or a 
nature lacking in substance, could be 
passed on by propagation from Adam to 
the rest of the race. 

In the terms of their debate, without 
doubt Pelagius was effectively an- 
swered; but at the same time the stage 
was set so that thereafter nothing but a 
substantialist conception of grace could 
possibly get into the act or have any 
part to play in the drama of human re- 
demption. If sin be not substance, but 
the lack of it, then grace which repairs 
human nature must necessarily be a sub- 
stance. Redemption can take place only 
by a “transubstantiation” of human 
nature. By an infusion of real substance 
(grace) the individual gains for the first 
time the full or perfect manhood which 
is ‘“connaturally” his own and which 


originally, of course, belonged by nature 


to the whole race. The Catholic notion 


of grace as substance came to full flow- 
er in their doctrine of the Sacraments 
and in Aquinas’ views on infused theo- 
logical virtues, infused mora) virtues, in- 
fused “gifts,” infused “fruits,” and in- 
fused “beatitudes.” 

The idea of infusion gained currency 
in Protestant thought in the form of doc- 
trines of prevenient grace and in answer 
to the question: What, then, is the 
source of faith, if faith be not an inner 
‘““work” that man himself performs? But 
it may be asked, What gain was there in 
supplanting an Augustinian notion of 
“infused love” by the Reformers’ views 
on “infused faith,’ which contained 
within them in germ the whole doctrine 
of predestination? As Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev remarks, “Christ is not only the 
Truth, but the truth about freedom, un- 
constrained truth, .. . he is himself free- 
dom and unconstrained love.”*° In the 
light of Jesus Christ, accounts of the 
grace of God may not even go so far as 
to render human freedom problematic, 
as is true when infused or prevenient 
grace divides the ground with freedom. 
“That truth [or love or faith or grace as 
infused substances} attracts to itself 
without the intervention of freedom is a 
dangerous illusion.”** Christ for us 
means not Christ in us but Christ who 
kisses the Inquisitor’s lips, who appeals 
only to freedom. 

Against this background, what ac- 
count can be given of the atoning work 
of Christ and of God’s relation (as 
Christians understand him) to human 
sin and redemption? A first answer to 
this question is suggested by another as- 
pect of the views of Augustine. It is im- 
possible not to see vestiges of Platonism 
in Augustine’s notion of sin as defect of 
substance, and this results in his view of 
grace as infused substance. There 
stands here in the shadows, keeping 
watch over its own, Augustine’s “order 
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of natures” or the great chain of being 
which was his heritage from Neo-Pla- 
tonism. Yet at the same time, and main- 
ly, Augustine analyzes the phenomena 
of sin in terms of positive self-contradic- 
tion within the will and disobedient 
spiritual pride, which it would scarcely 
occur to an unprejudiced mind to desig- 
nate as “withdrawal from being” or a 
“decline from being into nonbeing.” 
And another interpretation of the grace 
of God speaks especially to this under- 
standing of sin, just as grace as infused 
substance is appropriate to sin under- 
stood as lack of substance. Augustine 
writes: 

Our conception is framed according to this 
notion, when we believe that God was made 
man for us as an example of humility, and to 
show the love of God towards us. For this it 
is which it is good for us to believe, and to 


retain firmly and unshakenly in our heart, that 
the humility by which God was born of a 


woman, and was led to death through con- 
tumelies so great by mortal men, is the chiefest 


remedy by which the swelling of our pride may 
be cured, and the profound mystery by which 


the bond of sin may be loosed.?? 


Substantial grace perhaps repairs any 
loss of substance that man has suffered; 
but only God’s humilitas meets man’s 
rather substantial pride. At the same 
time the humility of God appears ob- 
jectively as Christ for us, kissing the 
lips and dwelling in the heart only 
through the decision of faith. 

A second way of pointing out the 
atoning work of Christ is in terms of the 
suffering deity. A God who suffers estab- 
lishes the only adequate ground upon 
which forgiveness of sins may be prof- 
fered and words of consolation be spo- 
ken to men who, out of sin, continue in 
sin and who cannot otherwise believe 
their sins are forgiven. Before Ivan read 
his “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,” 
he expounded to Alyosha his views on 


the problem of suffering, especially the 
suffering of children. He accepts God, 
but won’t accept his world, he won’t ac- 
cept harmony, he finds the forgiveness 
of sins in this instance quite impossible, 
and so respectfully returns his ticket. 
One who himself suffers the conse- 
quences of some evil deed, and he alone, 
is in position to forgive sin. No one else 
has the right to forgive: 


“JT don’t want the mother to embrace the op- 
pressor who threw her son to the dogs! She 
dare not forgive him! Let her forgive him for 
herself, if she will, let her forgive the torturer 


for the immeasurable suffering of her mother’s 
heart. But the suffering of her tortured child 


she has no right to forgive, she dare not for- 
give the torturer, even if the child were to 


forgive him! .. . Is there in the whole world 
a being who would have the right to forgive 


and could forgive?” 

Alyosha sees that the answer to this 
question can be given only by One who 
has borne all our sufferings. Therefore 
he bears our sins and is in the position 
to forgive sin where men are not and 
when men do not. Only if it be true that 
Christ really suffers in all suffering, and 
if upon him all sin has actually fallen, 
can he have the right to forgive sin in 
the stead of those other sufferers who 
may not forgive us. He who feels that 
through Jesus Christ he has been for- 
given must necessarily acknowledge 
that the evil he has done not only caused 
these little ones to suffer but at the same 
time crucified Christ afresh. 

The humility of God, then, is “the 
chiefest remedy by which the swelling 
of our pride may be cured”; and the 
suffering of God is the remedy by which 
despair of the forgiveness of sins may 
be cured. These conditions God preven- 
iently establishes, or so Christians be- 
lieve, for the redemption of men, who 
were otherwise by sin plunging deeper 
into sin and guilt. 
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HUMAN FREEDOM AND DIVINE TRANSCENDENCE 


JULIAN N. HARTT* 


HE present theological moment 
exhibits a lively concern for 
the relating of existentialism to 
Christian thought. Some profess to have 
discovered in the Christian faith every- 
thing of good repute and worthy of ac- 
ceptation in existentialism; and others 
declare that everything really relevant 
in the Christian faith is expressed much 
more meaningfully in existentialism. At 
the moment the making and the refuting 
of such claims do not appear to be un- 
usually productive or illuminating activ- 
ities. Would it not be better to hear what 
existentialism has to say about impor- 
tant questions with something like an 
open mind, i.e., with due allowance for 
the possibility of hearing something that 
has not been said before or that needs 
effective reformulation ? 

This paper is in no sense a systematic 
exposition of existentialist teaching on 
the themes of freedom and transcend- 
ence. Existentialism is a broad and 
loosely knit ‘““movement” at best; and 
one cannot travel far with it or into it 
with the pretense of being able to ex- 
tract a “school” doctrine to which all 
existentialists might be expected to as- 
sent. What I have tried to do is to inter- 
pret, in an undoubtedly broad and loose 
way, the thought of certain existential- 
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ists greatly concerned with the relation 
of freedom and transcendence. Karl Jas- 
pers is the principal focus for this sort 
of interpretation, partly, I suppose, be- 
cause of what appears to me to be the 
irremediable ambiguity of his thinking 
on these problems but also because of 
his explicit acknowledgment of the reli- 
gious dimensions of experience. 

In the Christian faith human freedom 
and divine transcendence are intimately 
related to each other, it being there af- 
firmed that our freedom consists in the 
knowledge and service of God. It is true 
that divine transcendence has not ordi- 
narily been interpreted as requiring hu- 
man freedom, so that the intimate con- 
nection of the two is not to be under- 
stood as constituting or exhibiting a 
symmetrical relationship. Existential- 
ism also has certain fundamentally im- 
portant convictions concerning free- 
dom and transcendence, and here again 
we shall find that in this perspective 
these notions are intimately related to 
each other. 

The question then becomes whether 
either of these—i.e., the Christian faith 
and existentialism—has something to 
say about the relationship of freedom 
and transcendence that the other does 
not say, or does not say correctly. The 
interest in this question is not primarily 
historical or apologetic in the narrow 
sense. It is not a matter of very great 
importance whether the best of existen- 
tialistic thought has really been with us 
a very long time; but it is a matter of 
very great importance whether there is 
something here that throws fresh light 
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upon the complexities of the world and 
of the human situation and that clarifies 
and enriches the understanding of the 
Christian faith. Suppose it should turn 
out that existentialistic interpretation of 
the realities of freedom and God were 
really aberrant forms of Christian 
teaching? Well, aberration does not nec- 
essarily argue perversity or perverse 
blindness. It may argue intransigence 
and rigidity in the camps of the ortho- 
dox, or, to put it somewhat differently, 
it may reveal the unwillingness or in- 
ability of standard interpretations of 
Christian wisdom to do justice to what 
is actually delivered therein. But now 
let us turn to the task of expressing at 
least part of the content of the Christian 
conception of divine transcendence. 

In terms of traditional Christian 
thought, to speak of God as “transcend- 
ent” is to speak of his unqualified self- 
subsistence, perfection, and holiness. As 
that Being who exists simply through 
himself and who thus realizes in himself 
inexhaustible and absolute fulness of 
being, God is “totally other” —if we may 
wave this red flag for the moment. There 
is no other being that could be said to 
be like him in a direct line of compari- 
son, and even the denial of similarity 
has to be very carefully expressed. To 
say, for example, that between God and 
man there is an infinite qualitative dif- 
ference is probably inadequate, if not 
wrong, since it may seem to imply that 
there is a common yardstick for the de- 
termination of this difference. 

Christian orthodoxy has generally 
avoided as far as possible the language 
of whole and part to express the rela- 
tionship of God and the creatures. This 
is one of the deepest rifts between He- 
gelian and Spinozistic thought, on the 
one hand, and Christian thought, on the 
other hand. The terms “complete” and 


“incomplete” are not much better, if, in- 
deed, they are not really forms of the 
part-whole system. To say that God is 
transcendent because he is the comple- 
tion of what we know in ourselves and 
in the world as incomplete is much closer 
to Hegel—and I should think to Jaspers 
—than to the Christian faith. God is not 
what the finite needs to overcome its 
finitude; God is he who stands over 
against the finite as its creator, that One 
in whose presence we fully appropriate 
our finitude. 

Where the terms of substance philos- 
ophy are employed, it may be tempting 
to see in this creator-creature relation- 
ship only the supreme exemplication of 
the generic and pervasive pattern of the 
relations of substances to one another. 
Thus, if one supposes that every sub- 
stance has in itself its own core or root 
of being, one might say that every sub- 
stance transcends every other simply in 
the sense that every substance has an 
independent principle of being of its 
own: it exists in itself and not in an- 
other. Transcendence would here have 
nothing to do with degrees of importance 
or value; it would express simply onto- 
logical independence. 

Of course, this will not do at all asa 
context in which to interpret the Chris- 
tian conviction of God’s transcendence. 
Ontological (substantial) independence 
can properly be attributed only to God, 
at least in the absolute mode. He is 
therefore not merely one substance 
among many: as a substantial being he 
is wholly unique as that being in which 
alone essence and existence are abso- 
lutely identical. It is his very nature to 
exist (a proposition sometimes incor- 
rectly stated as: his existence follows 
from his nature), and the act which is 
his existence eternally realizes his abso- 
lute nature. Whatever else exists, exists 
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through him, though it may have the 
“core” of its existence in itself, and will 
do so if it is a genuine substance, i-e., 
that act which is its existence will be its 
own and not an other’s. Thus we may 
say that the notion of transcendence ex- 
presses the absolute creatorship of God: 
in the proper sense God alone is creator. 
For certain purposes it may be possible 
to speak of man as a “creator in a dimin- 
ished mode,” as when one is dealing 
with the power of self-transcendence of 
the person. 

Transcendence involves also the holt- 
ness of God. This may seem to be an ex- 
clusively religious category and one very 
hard to appropriate for the purpose of 
metaphysics. I am not sure that this is 
the case. Here we are, presumably, deal- 
ing with the notion of the absolute right- 
eousness and goodness of God or, per- 
haps more accurately, with the appre- 
hension of divine presence as overpow- 
ering fulness of being and as unap- 
proachable righteousness. The notion of 
the unapproachability of God in his 
righteousness is an acknowledgment not 
only of the perfection of God but also of 
the “sinfulness” of man: it is a confes- 
sion not primarily of creatureliness but 
of unworthiness and of unworthiness in 
the very marrow of existence, in the 
depths of one’s being. In the Christian 
understanding, then, this dread in the 
presence of the Most High God is in- 
finitely more than an intellectual value- 
judgment or a statement concerning the 
ethical quality or dimensions of human 


life. 


Something like this acknowledgment 
of unworthiness seems to be echoed in 
existentialist thought. Here again is a 


constitutive sense of uneasiness, of a 
nameless and pervasive dread, directed, 


so far as it exhibits intentionality at all, 
toward Nothing, either in the sense of 


emptiness or in the sense of the infinite- 
ly disturbing wealth of possibilities for 
choice and enactment. Vet it must be 
noted that in the Christian perspective 
this sense of unworthiness has nothing 
to do with the awareness of possibilities 
or with the abyss of nonbeing: it is, 
rather, the self’s judgment of itself in 
the presence of One wholly actual, over- 
whelmingly rich in being, from whose 
claims there is no escape and yet whose 
demands for righteousness in the inward 
parts cannot possibly be met. 

Now we shall turn to the understand- 
ing of human freedom in the Christian 
perspective. The concern for freedom is, 
at the theoretica) level, a concern for the 
determination of the character and 
scope of man’s active agency, his power 
for the determination both of himself 
and of other things, in relation to divine 
power and purpose and in relation to the 
rest of the created order. This is not 
primarily a question of the freedom of 
the will in relation to some other faculty 
of the self, or of the relation of the self 
to the socia) environment. These are im- 
portant aspects of the problem of free- 
dom, but they are not the ones directly 
under scrutiny at the moment. 

The Christian concern for the under- 
standing of the metaphysics of freedom 
may seem hopelessly complicated and 
obscured by the original and decisive 
insistence upon the absolute transcend- 
ence of God as Creator. And it is, of 
course, true that in traditional Christian 
thought man’s freedom is always seen, 
first of all, as that of a creature. What- 
ever genuinely effective agency the per- 
son has, he has it as the expression of a 
nature or essence which he has not cho- 
sen and which he cannot change in any 
fundamental way, and he has it within a 
cosmological framework which he can- 
not alter, save in so far as he is a vehicle 
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or medium of divine agency (e.g., in the 
divinely given power to work miracles— 
if, indeed, these can be considered alter- 
ations of the cosmological framework). 
In what significant sense, then, can it be 
said that we are free at all, let alone 
saying that we are free precisely because 
God is our creator? 

Here the orthodoxies, high and low 
and indeterminate, part company in al- 
most all directions, We shall not re- 
hearse these conflicts. What the ortho- 
doxies agree upon is that man’s freedom 
consists in his unique relationship to the 
transcendent God. Our problem now be- 
comes that of interpreting this myste- 
rious affirmation. 

Certainly, one of the things this teach- 
ing means is that, since we are created, 
we are not the things or products of nec- 
essity. The divine freedom in creation is 
the guaranty that we are not ultimately 
determined by natural or psychological 
or historical forces. We are determined 
in the strict sense only and absolutely 
by God. This does not meaa at all that 
that power by which I do a particular 
thing is identically the divine power, but 
it does mean that such power or agency 
as I do have and exercise is bestowed 
upon me by God and that he has willed 
that this particular creature that I am 
should exist. Furthermore, to will the 
existence of the particular creature that 
I am and the particular kind of creature 
that I am is also to will the appropriate 
context or cosmological order for the 
fulfilment of this creation. Thus, in will- 
ing a creature that should exist in and 
for freedom, God wills the appropriate 
cosmological order. In no proper sense 
is the person a derivative or a function 
of that order, and that order must pos- 
sess a high degree of flexibility and plas- 
ticity. It must, in fact, be an order in 
which chance is a real factor, for we are 


created as contingent beings. It is, I 
think, very difficult indeed to conceive 
most positively of contingent beings 
without at the same time conceiving of a 
cosmological order in which chance is a 
dominant factor. And it would seem that 
just here we come upon a very serious 
deficiency in the metaphysic of tradi- 
tional Christian theism. In that perspec- 
tive the absoluteness of the divine will 
seems to rule out chance in any signifi- 
cant and positive sense, sin¢e all events 
follow from the inscrutable and pre- 
veniently efficacious decree of God. But 
in such a scheme what can contingency 
really mean except dependence, that is, 
what significance can it have except a 
negative one? At the same time, the 
uniqueness of man is affirmed, and this 
not only because of the incarnation. 1 
am afraid that this seems to me to be 
irredeemable confusion. The uniqueness 
of man lies in his unique mode of con- 
tingency, and this unique mode cannot 
be negatively specified, for all things 
depend, without qualification, upon the 
divine being. Expressed in religious lan- 
guage, man is the child of God, the 
image of God; and this affirmation is 
important for metaphysic, that is, it 
means more than that God is especially 
concerned for man, it means also that 
man is a creature with unique endow- 
ments and that these endowments have 
a decisive bearing upon the mode of con- 
tingency which pertains to our existence. 

Now this is all by way of saying that 
the freedom of personal existence in re- 
lation to the transcendent God is to be 
seen aJso in the kind of creatures we are. 
We are creatures endowed with will and 
with reason. To have, or to be, a will is 
to have a unique power for the deter- 
mination of events and of the self itself. 
A unique power, yes, because, while per- 


sonal existence incorporates into itself 
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the conative, the impulsive (the animal 
soul, perhaps we should say), the core 
of the self, the efficacious potency of the 
person, is volition, not mere impulse. 
Through the possession of this power 
man can be said to be a creator in a di- 
minished mode: he is, in an important 
measure, a self-creator, one who im- 
poses his own pattern upon vital and 
natural energies, the pattern itself com- 
ing into concrete existence only by the 
act that is the will. (Perhaps a remnant 
of this doctrine survives in the existen- 
tialist thesis of the primacy of existence 
over essence. ) 

The power of reason is the power to 
apprehend signicant patterns in actual 
events and in possibilities and, by the 
reflective imagination, to conceive pro- 
grams of action in which these patterns 
are assimilated to the self and the self 
to the world. Thus man has a unique 
power of intelligent direction of his ac- 
tivity toward envisioned ends, This 
power is not, of course, an absolute one. 
It is itself affected by the vital and nat- 
ural energies which it seeks to direct. 
Nevertheless, in its exercise lies our free- 
dom over against the brute thrust of 
these forces. 

The highest fulfilment of freedom has 
yet to be noted. It is “communion with 
God.” The will does not find its fulfil- 
ment in any finite good, for it is created 
for the enjoyment of a transcendent 
good, even God himself. Here, according 
to Christian tradition, we find the ulti- 
mate dimension of human freedom. The 
goal of freedom itself is communion. 
Still speaking the language of Christian 
devotion, we may say that perfect free- 
dom is to will only what God wills, to 
be wholly bound by the will of God— 
and this of our own choice and by the 
grace of God. 

Failure to attain this supreme end of 
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our existence precipitates us into fath- 
omless despair and into bondage of the 
will. This despair and this bondage are 
in themselves relations to the transcend- 
ent God. Unfreedom, as well as freedom, 
can be fully understood only through 
this relationship. If this is so, then cer- 
tain existentialist themes are broken re- 
flections of the light—for instafice, un- 
fathomable despair. This is not the nat- 
ural condition of the spirit. It occurs 
only when the will defeats its own fulfil- 
ment. Take also the “dread” of the per- 
son before the endless sea of possibility, 
the anxiety induced by reflection upon 
the contingency of one’s own existence. 
The expanse of this “sea” and the depth 
of this abyss in themselves are not ter- 
rible or fraught with sinister import. 
The spirit recoils in horror or in nausea 
before this only when it has lost, or is 
losing, its natural relationship to the 
transcendent, only when it sees itself as 
swallowed up in an endless and futile 
process of self-transcendence, of pur- 
suing goals which yield no stable satis- 
faction even when attained. The not- 
yet, or the nonbeing, of possibility be- 
comes dread-ful only when the self 
forces itself to conceive of its relation to 
the transcendent in terms of pure ideal- 
ity. Thereby the time-ful character of 
existence and of being becomes immeas- 
urably and unbearably ominous because 
one sees one’s self as swept along help- 
lessly, drawn up out of the nonbeing of 
the past and precipitated headlong into 
the nonbeing of the future. From so 
maddening a flux, suicide alone would 
seem to promise redemption; but Scho- 
penhauer saw through that, and the con- 
temporary witnesses to the gospel of de- 
spair would not have us look upon that 
as the natural issue of reflection in this 
key. 

In the Christian perspective the tem- 
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poral dimensions of existence and of be- 
ing have the most positive relevance for 
the consummation of creaturely spirit. 
Man’s being is in time, it is full of time; 
and yet spirit is not the creature, the 
brute passive thing, of time, for there is 
power to transcend time, albeit not abso- 
lutely. The significant patterns and ac- 
tivities of the will are projected through 
and across “blocks” of time, and mem- 
ory and imagination gather time up into 
themselves. And, finally, communion 
with God is communion with the Eter- 
na). This does not mean that the crea- 
ture ceases to be a creature; it means 
that, by a power entirely other than its 
own, it is lifted through communion with 
a Life that is Lord of all creation, of all 
being, into a mode of existence properly 
unimaginable here and now. “Brethren, 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be.”’ 
Freedom to work out one’s destiny in 
the realm of history no longer exists. 
Freedom is now but a word for the rich- 
ness and completeness of this trans- 
formed existence; it is, indeed, a syno- 
nym for the life through which the di- 
vine love radiates its eternally creative 
powers. And thus the picture is com- 
plete: the love of God, love for God, love 
in God—this is the highest flight of the 
spirit, and it is therefore the consumma- 
tion of its freedom. 

It cannot be denied that the foregoing 
picture has been adjudged true and com- 
fortable by many generations of Chris- 
tians, including both the pious and the 
learned. Is it not then pretty late in the 
day to be asking whether it lacks any- 
thing? Well, let us adopt this thankless 
role and venture the judgment that 
there is something lacking here for the 
understanding of the relationship of our 
freedom and divine transcendence. It is 
something strongly suggested by the 
poetry and piety of the faith but gen- 


erally lacking from its metaphysic, and 
that is the indispensable and ultimately 
irrepressible note of the mutuality of 
agency between God and man. 

Perhaps the closest that traditional 
Christian thought comes to this is with 
the theme of divine condescension in 
Jesus Christ. In Christ, God stoops low 
to our distressed condition and takes 
our isolation and sickness upon himself 
for us and for our redemption. Here, 
though, it is God who acts. He acts that 
we may be liberated from the condem- 
nation of sin. To this our proper re- 
sponse is faith—the obedient accepta- 
tion and personal appropriation of this 
redemptive work. Yet this faith itself is 
the efiect (a poor word, I know) of the 
Holy Spirit; and even when elaborate 
attempts are made to work out a theory 
according to which in the movement of 
faith there is a subtle synthesis of divine 
and human agency, we are really as far 
as ever from genuine mutuality. There 
is ho suggestion here of a real give-and- 
take, of an existential dialectic between 
the Creator and the creature. The 
trouble is not, let it be noted, that the 
“initiative” and the sustaining power are 
God’s. For one, I should cheerfully allow 
that whatever mutuality is possible pro- 
ceeds first and last from the divine will. 
The trouble is rather that the conde- 
scension, as generally formulated, means 
only that God comes very close to us 
and dwells among us in all lowliness. It 
does not mean that a novel community 
comes into existence in which God is 
both affected as well as affecting, in 
which there is a genuine give-and-take. 

But why this insistence upon “mu- 
tuality”? There are several answers to 
this question, but I shall suggest only 
one, as follows: If I am a real deter- 
miner of events, then this power of de- 
termination, this causal efficacy, must 
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meet a correlative plasticity in the en- 
vironment. Now, once the camel’s nose 
of contingency is under the tent, how 
shall we keep the rest of the camel out, 
which, being translated, means how 
deep in the environment, how far down 
into the abysses of being, must this 
plasticity, this contingency, be thought 
of as running. Must we not acknowl- 
edge that contingency, in one sense or 
another, lies at the very heart of being 
itself? Will it do to see the existential 
dialectic as a matter of transactions 
among the creatures, that is, confined 
only to certain modes of being, and to 
deny to God any analogy of plasticity 
or contingency? If this denial is sus- 
tained, what can be made thereafter of 
the notion of fellowship with God? That 
is, what can be made of the notion for 
the elucidation of the metaphysics of 
freedom? The great images of Revela- 
tion, e.g., the blessed grouped about the 
throne of God in an eternal fellowship of 
adoration, may be rich food for the de- 
votional life, but how are they to be 
translated into the prose of metaphys- 
ics? The importance of this translation 
is not quite universally conceded at the 
present hour, but there is little profit in 
settling down without a fight to a steady 
diet of obscurity. 

The denial of mutuality cannot be 
sustained, I believe, even where the 
ground seems readiest for it, i.e., in the 
context of traditional theology. That 
power by which I move myself to seek 
and to do the will of God is mine, even 
though it is the endowment of creation— 
indeed, perhaps we should more proper- 
ly say because it is the endowment of 
creation. Therefore, when God “judges” 
my activity, that is, when he relates him- 
self to myself, he is relating himself to 
an other, to a substantial agent other 
than himself. He is not here relating 
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himself to himself, he is not acknowl- 
edging the fitness or otherwise of his 
own acts. He is acting in relation to this 
being who has done this thing and not 
something else, and, given the Christian 
conception of God, it is necessary to 
suppose that, if this being had acted 
otherwise, God would have related him- 
self to this being otherwise. This is not 
at all a question of legislating the stand- 
ards of propriety for God. Neither is it 
a question of whether God ordains from 
eternity that I should do thus and so. 
For the moment it does not matter 
when God determined or how God de- 
termines to relate himself thus rather 
than so, but rather that he relates him- 
self to this particular creature acting as 
that creature now acts. Do J do some- 
thing to which God “responds” in some 
proper sense of the term? If I do not, 
then either I am nothing—an illusion or 
a mere appearance (and I refuse to con- 
cede this much for the aid and comfort 
of my enemies )—or God and myself are 
elements in some wider whole. Neither 
of these results is acceptable to tradi- 
tional Christian thought. I am not noth- 
ing, and I am not a fellow-component 
with God of a larger whole, since God is 
creator. 

The restriction of the existential dia- 
lectic to the created order is equally im- 
plausible, once the possibility of abso- 
lute substantial independence has been 
denied the creatures. As we have seen, 
the human creature at least is not a 
product of the cosmological order in 
which he operates, however he may be 
limited by its structure. The uniqueness 
of man lies in the uniqueness of his rela- 
tionships with Transcendent Being, 
which is to say, the creative dialectic is 
ultimately with God, not with created 
beings. 

When seen in relation to the love of 
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God for man and man’s love for God, the 
demand for mutuality becomes even 
more acute (that is, the demand for its 
recognition as an actuality). Even the 
extreme emphasis upon divine sover- 
eignty should march to this tune, in the 
interests of consistency, for that love 
with which we love God cannot be iden- 
tically God’s love of himself; and if his 
motive in creation and redemption is his 
own glory, then, except he be glorified 
in and by his creation, he has failed, 
which, ex hypothesi, is impossible. And 
where theology is greatly concerned 
with the analysis of love, there should 
be an even greater concern for the un- 
derlining of this theme of mutuality, for 
to conceive of love apart from a passion 
for mutuality is surely impossible. Love 
is the existential dialectic at its highest 
pitch of creative and revelatory power, 
it is venture and response, affirmation 
and acknowledgment; it is risk-taking 
and sacrifice, both gay and tragic, for 
the sake of communion with the beloved. 

What we have in our freedom, then, 
is a power of spontaneous activity in 
relation to the world and to God. God 
elicits (evokes?) this activity, and he 
conforms it to his inclusive purpose; and 
this very conforming power itself elicits 
further response from ourselves. The 
divine will to conformity of all things 
with itself is not an agency that operates 
upon our wills after the analogy of a 
vis a tergo. God aims not at order for its 
own sake but at order for the sake of 
richness of being. This is possible only 
where the potentialities are drawn forth 
and are continuously enriched. The “en- 
richment of possibility,” in turn, waits 
necessarily upon the unchartable activi- 
ties of contingent beings, since possibil- 
ity, concretely understood, is no inde- 
pendent and eternally self-identical 
realm, it is rather that which is relevant 


to the resources and dynamisms of ac- 
tual agents. And thus we see ourselves 
caught up, created, and sustained in a 
process in which we are at once free and 
bound to the transcendent God. 

Now we turn to existentialism with 
the question whether it has light to 
throw upon the relation of freedom and 
transcendence. We shall hardly expect 
to be satisfied simply with the assurance 
that freedom is bound up with tran- 
scendence, an assurance quickly forth- 
coming from most of the existentialists, 
if not from all. Probably most of us ex- 
pect to find in existentialism, above all 
else, a radically affirmative doctrine of 
freedom. Whether or not this freedom is 
dreadful, we expect rather confidently 
to have it proclaimed in season and out 
of season. Certainly, some of the existen- 
tialists will not disappoint us in this ex- 
pectation. As we all know by now, 
there is Sartre’s version of this radical 
freedom: the primacy of existence over 
essence. The act of existence is not rid- 
den or bound by an antecedent essence, 
it simply posits itself; and thereby the 
self seems to be cut loose from all effec- 
tive determination by nature and his- 
tory and God. But this is not quite a 
majority opinion; and, even where the 
same formulation is used, its interpreta- 
tion acknowledges lines of determina- 
tion of existence that cannot be thrown 
off or concealed by astounding feats of 
verbal dialectic. This is very much like 
saying that our freedom can be under- 
stood only in relation to the total con- 
text in which it appears, and this is, after 
all, to acknowledge qualifications in the 
affirmation of freedom, or, perhaps more 
accurately, it is to affirm a qualified free- 
dom. Where shall we look to apprehend 
these qualifications? 

First of all, there is the basic riddle of 
existence itself, the apparent and per- 
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haps ultimate arbitrariness of my being 
this being or of my existing as this being. 
Why this rather than that and, finally, 
why anything rather than nothing? 
Heidegger, for instance, insists that he 
is prepared to press this question more 
rigorously than Western metaphysics 
has been willing to do. Even Leibniz, 
who sees the validity—indeed, the in- 
escapability—of the question, poses the 
question in order to set up a doctrinaire 
answer, i.e., that of theism. The real 
purpose of the question, however, is to 
reveai something about concrete exist- 
ence and being, namely, the arbitrari- 
ness, the brute inexplicability, of my 
existing at all. So understood, the ques- 
tion has no answer. And we learn, there- 
by, that the logical positivisits are as 
wrong as possible in insisting that a 
question that has no answer is no real 
question; to the contrary, the real ques- 
tions have no answers, for the real 
questions reveal the mysteriousness of 
existence. 

The arbitrariness just now mentioned 
must not be understood as that of my 
will, the will of the concrete person. In- 
deed, from the notion of arbitrariness 
every vestige of purpose, of will, must 
be removed. I do not exist as this person 
as the expression of any will other than 
my own; I am not the fulfilment of any 
transcendental purpose; and no prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason may be legiti- 
mately appealed to, to account for my 
existence. 

How does this “brute inexplicability” 
of my existing as this person in any way 
qualify my freedom, now that I exist? 
Well, it is not merely that I exist in a 
world I never made, it is also true that I 
have been precipitated into existence, I 
am thrown into the world; the world I 
never made has made me. This is part 
of the riddle of my existence. Let us not 


insist on any simple reading of my hav- 
ing been made by the world in terms of 
efficient causation; nor is it necessary to 
argue that I am launched into existence 
by a specifically end-controlled impetus 
of some other agent or concert of agents. 
Yet the existentialist is here acknowl- 
edging, though perhaps out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, that something has 
made us and not we ourselves. I arise 
mysteriously from out the womb of Be- 
ing (or is it Nothing?), from which 
womb I am discharged headlong into 
existence: a discharge and a dismissal 
into desolatingly lonely life. I am there- 
fore shaped and molded by forces over 
which I have no control and which I do 
not even begin to understand. 

This is not to say that the person is 
determined by antecedent causes. So to 
conceive our existence would be to trans- 
late the personal downward into the 
merely natural, the dingliche. It would 
involve a far-reaching confusion of on- 
tological categories, for to be a thing is 
to be caught up in an iron-bound causal 
nexus, while to be a person, really to 
exist, is to have freedom, it is to tran- 
scend in some important sense such a 
nexus. 

The full context of freedom is not yet 
before us. Existence in freedom is de- 
fined also by its relevant possibilities 
and by the “boundary situations.” Here 
it is that transcendence begins to take on 
a significant relation to freedom. 

Possibility defines a temporal bound- 
ary as well as a movement, a direction 
of existence. It is also that concerning 
which constitutive and definitive dread 
arises, for at every moment I tremble 
in suspension over the abyss of this non- 
being of the not-yet. In every such mo- 
ment there is real movement, and it is 
the movement of the will from antici- 
pation, or apprehensiveness before the 
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teeming possibilities, through choice and 
enactment into fulfilment. (Dread does 
not determine this movement, and it is 
not the movement itself, whether or not 
it is the constitutive emotional texture 
of the movement.) We are driven, or 
we drive ourselves, toward nonbeing 
pregnant with relevant possibilities; and 
thereby we are committed, irrevocably, 
to self-transcendence. The existential 
moment is itself such a process of self- 
transcendence. The motto of the self in 
every successive phase of its existence 
is: I exist toward the future, I exist in 
order to be overcome, to transcend my- 
self. This seems in a way to be a curious 
inversion of the Nietzschean program. 
There the free soul is a bridge to the 
future, here the future is a bridge to the 
free soul. 

Now into this loose interpretation of a 
Heideggerian point of view we must not 
inject the theme of communion in and 
with transcendence. If Heidegger is 
right, no moving spirit beckons to us 
from the dim unknown of the future. 
There is no higher force ruling the pos- 
sibilities whose purpose we may hope 
to make out and to whose power we may 
commit ourselves. Solitariness is rather 
the theme; and it is, of course, coupled 
with the conviction that the existential 
dialectic is really dialogue, give-and- 
take with a silent universe, through 
which not even significant echoes ring. 

Allow me to say, parenthetically, that 
this result bothers me a little bit, and 
this not simply because I have great 
difficulty in understanding give-and- 
take with a silent universe. I think the 
problem goes much deeper than this. 
It is a matter of the responsiveness of 
the universe, without which I should 
have to deny the meaningfulness of the 
dialectic. I can take only if the world 
gives; and I can give, I can express my 


existence, only if the world accepts, 
yields, as it were, to my venture. More- 
over, the world gives creatively only 
where contingency, possibility, and 
chance—if they are distinguishable 
from one another—are organized into 
relevant patterns. And now I should like 
to extend this excursus a bit to ask a 
question or two about relevance, more 
or less in relation to transcendence. 

I cannot make out whether existen- 
tialism means to assert or to deny the 
category of relevance, in respect to pos- 
sibilities, or whether it means to assert 
or to deny that, given relevance, it is 
the function of my own will entirely or 
whether, on the other hand, there is a 
very wide and very vague teleology at 
the heart of contingency. Read one way, 
the existentialist seems to say that cos- 
mological dread is occasioned by the 
total absence of relevance in the not- 
yet. No order can be made out, and the 
possibilities rush at me as the snow- 
flakes are hurled at my windshield as I 
drive through a blizzard. If this is what 
he means, I do not find it adequate as a 
description of my existence. Suppose I 
am in a situation where I must choose 
to do one thing rather than something 
else—certainly a sufficiently common 
situation. I can start writing a paper, 
I can go to a ball game, or I can call 
my wife in to assist in making out the 
budget for the year. I contemplate the 
possibilities, no one of which, you may 
say, is fraught with deep import; but 
depth of import at the moment is not 
the question. The truth of the matter is 
this: the “boundless” realm of possi- 
bility does, in fact, present itself to my 
will as organized, it does exhibit pat- 
terns of greater and lesser relevance, 
falling downward into zero and rising 
toward “historical inevitability.” If re- 
flection upon the possibilities does in- 
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duce metaphysical dizziness, is it not be- 
cause I realize that, once I have chosen, 
the decision may well be a fateful one? 
New possibilities, new solicitations of 
my will, will arise, and I shall have 
somehow to thread a meaningful course 
through them. I tremble, because when 
I act, I go forth not knowing whither 
I go. The path at my feet I can make 
out, the path out there I do not make 
out; but I tremble in anticipation, as 
well as in apprehension, because I know 
that the world will accept some of the 
programs I project outward into it. The 
will has, that is to say, genuine efficacy, 
the wor!d waits upon its decisions and 
is responsive to them. But now is this 
relevancy that orders possibilities sim- 
ply my own? Clearly, this is not so. 
Importance, to use Whitehead’s term, 
is not quite the same thing as relevancy. 
(I think it might be said that importance 
is the subjective evaluation of events 
and possibilities and that relevancy is 
the objective aspect of events and pos- 
sibilities.) Relevancy is the broader re- 
lationship of possibilities to personal 
agents. A relevant pattern is, so far, a 
loosely organized pattern, and it is an 
organization that I, as a person, have 
not constituted. Social organization, for 
instance, is a pattern of relevancy among 
possibilities, and this is not constituted 
by an act of my will. And, beyond that, 
my constitution as this person rather 
than as another already lays down pat- 
terns of relevancy over which I exercise 
very little control. This latter factor is 
certainly more important to the existen- 
tialist perspective than is the former, 
and its interpretation moves in one of 
two, and I think only two, directions. 
One can say that relevancy is part of 
the brute inexplicability of nonbeing or 
of the nonbeing of possibilities, or one 
can say that this relevancy is one aspect, 


one mode of revelation, of a wide and 
pervasive teleology—a revelation of a 
telic principle that runs through, but 
also runs beyond, the actions of my will. 
The existentialists, on the whole, vote 
for the former; Christian theism for the 
latter. For the existentialist the will of 
the person considered in his cosmologi- 
cal loneliness is the only telic principle 
admitted, and the conformity of the 
world to the drives and the interests of 
this principle is therefore left an entirely 
fortuitous affair. I do not believe that 
this is the case. 

We are long overdue now at the no- 
tion of the “limiting situation” and the 
determination of the light which this 
may throw upon our freedom. In Jas- 
pers’ thought the limiting situations 
have an important, if not wholly clear, 
bearing both upon transcendence and 
upon freedom. Though we are free, we 
encounter insurmountable limits, e.g., 
suffering and death. These underscore, 
if they do not define, our finitude. Such 
boundaries as we encounter do not act 
upon us as causal determinants. Exist- 
ence is posited in relation to them; they 
define the context within which exist- 
ence and freedom are to be found. The 
problem that confronts spirit in these 
situations is that of the concrete ac- 
knowledgment of their finality. Mean- 
ingful existence must somehow or other 
be worked out in the shadow of these 
boundaries, and for this purpose no 
communication with anything beyond 
these boundaries appears to be possible. 
Thus the limiting situations are not the 
media of revelation of transcendent 
being, although they may reveal the 
self to itself and assist in the deepening 
of the lines of communication with other 
persons. There is no existential dialec- 
tic, no relationship of mutuality, with 
the limits or with the world beyond the 
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limits. They are there: and they are ab- 
solute and are absolutely nonrevelatory; 
they exhibit no intentionality, even ana- 
logically; and therefore they are the 
outer limits of intelligibility as well as 
the concrete boundaries of existence. 
The ultimate problem is then how to 
live authentically within the context de- 
fined by these limits. 

Jaspers does not seem to be satisfied 
with this result. Freedom, he says, is 
possible only in relation to the tran- 
scendent, and he means more by this 
than that the free soul is the one who 
has acknowledged the limits of its 
powers. Presumably a more positive re- 
lationship is forthcoming between the 
person and the All-Comprehensive. Is 
this to be seen in the summoning of 
spirit to find itself beyond the super- 
ficial, the alltdgliche, and beyond the 
spatial-temporal order and beyond the 
categories of the understanding and the 
transcendental unity of apperception 
(or consciousness in general) ? But what 
so summons us? Is this the natural 
movement of the spirit, after the manner 
of the Phenomenology of Mind? Or is 
this part of the very freedom of per- 
sonal existence, that it can resolve to 
respond to transcendent being in faith 
and love, on the basis of the personal 
apprehension of the movement of the 
transcendent toward us and not within 
us (as though it were an immanent prin- 
ciple seeking its completion in the Abso- 
lute)? I do not know really where Jas- 
pers wishes to come out here. He be- 
lieves that the transcendent reveals itself 
only in ciphers or symbols: but what 
does it say, what does it intend, how 
shall we decode the ciphers, in order to 
learn the wisdom of eternity and to live 
in communion with the Eternal? In any 
case, it seems certain that Jaspers does 
not mean to say that our freedom con- 


sists in the knowledge and service of 
God—in creative communion with the 
Eternal. Even if there is a natural move- 
ment of the finite toward the infinite, 
there seems not to be a discernible move- 
ment of the infinite toward the finite, a 
movement, in our case, of aspiration 
and, in the other, of love. 

It is, true that on the plane of per- 
sonal relationships Jaspers holds out for 
the fundamental—indeed, the constitu- 
tive—importance of communication, the 
highest and purest form of which is love. 
To exist is to exist in communication: 
this he says over and over. It is only 
in the most fully positive relationships 
with others that I enter fully into my 
inheritance as a person; and it is in the 
highest modes of communication that 
that highest mode of transcendence, of 
self-transcendence, is to be found. Yet 
he does not seem to suppose that I can 
love God and that this is also a defining 
or constitutive relation of my existence 
or that God loves the finite and that this 
love is the ground of my existence and 
its fulfilment. Thus we cannot in the 
end properly translate the symbols or 
resolve the riddle of existence or hope 
to enter into communion with the Most 
High. Can we then speak of a genuinely 
dialectical relationship—better to say 
process—between the finite and the infi- 
nite? It would seem not. Therefore, for 
all its remarkable penetration of the 
metaphysical moods and the darkly 
swirling currents of emotionality, I can- 
not so far find indispensable illumina- 
tion here upon the actualities of free- 
dom and transcendence. Some will be 
enheartened by the existentialist rejec- 
tion of all naturalistic and idealistic re- 
ductions of freedom; and as many as 
are moved thereby to arise in the con- 
gregation and say Amen may do so in 
all seemliness. But upon the decisive 
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question of the relation of myself as 
personal agency to the wider environ- 
ment I receive very little guidance from 
the assurance that the self is neither the 
thing of natural forces nor the pawn of 
higher powers. 

Finally, I want to see again whether 
theism has anything more to say upon 
this and kindred questions. Perhaps by 
this time it will have become an existen- 
tialist theism, but at any rate the sup- 
port of existentialism is not wholly need- 
ful at the point of the uniqueness of 
human existence. There is, in addition 
to this fact, the further one that theism 
has a far clearer conception and an 
otherwise more adequate one of the re- 
lation of this uniqueness to transcendent 
being. I shall now briefly return to the 
task of rounding out this claim. 

To be free is to be endowed with 
effective agency amenable to rational 
direction in the pursuit and attainment 
of ends or purposes. Agency, direction, 
pursuit, and attainment inevitably in- 
volve dynamic relationships with other 
agents and with the natural world, but 
these relationships are not in the proper 
sense constitutive of my being. They 
define, although not exhaustively, a field 
or context of operations. Only one re- 
lationship is constitutive of my being: 
my relationship to that being by which 
I am sustained in existence. That being 
is certainly not myself, since I will to 
act; I do not will to exist, and to exist 
is not simply to act, it is also to be able 
to act, i.e., to have or to be a potenti- 
ality and a potentializing agent. More- 
over, to exist as a person is also to be 
a self-actualizing potentiality in a sig- 
nificant degree, and this is part of the 
freedom of the person. In the person 
effects have a unique mode of deter- 
mination, and this is determination by 


the rational will. The will reaches out 
toward the relevant not-yet, and, in so 
doing, it reaches out also toward the 
wholly (and holy) is. This outreach 
toward transcendent actuality does not 
necessarily occur at the level of con- 
scious or reflective aspiration for com- 
munion with God. It occurs also as the 
unconscious acknowledgment and ac- 
ceptance of divine support as the per- 
son grasps the nonactuality which the 
future is. This does not mean that the 
self has no power of continuous exist- 
ence in itself, so that it stumbles from 
moment to moment, with only the most 
tenuous and feeble grasp upon existence 
in any such moment. To exist at all as 
person is to have a power of continuous 
existence, which, so long as it lasts, is 
able with some real measure of success 
to transcend time and space. 

At the same time as the above is said, 
it must be noted that the person exists 
through successive phases, in which fact 
much of the positive content of its con- 
tingency is to be sought. These succes- 
sive phases are not simply unfolded or 
unrolled in time, Leibniz to the contrary 
notwithstanding; they reveal, rather, 
the flexibility, the motility, and the plas- 
ticity of the self in relation to the world. 
Let us say that these successive phases 
reveal the readiness of the person to 
enter into the existential dialectic with 
being, and not only with his own being. 
And, so far as the part of the world is 
concerned, we discover a correlative 
plasticity and flexibility there, not only 
in relation to other selves but also in re- 
lation to nature. So far as God is con- 
cerned, we do not discover a comparable 
plasticity. God is transcendent actual- 
ity. This means that his activity is pre- 
venient and supervenient upon all other 
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activity. It means also that his will is 
inclusive in a way which the finite is not 
and cannot hope to be. But it does not 
mean that God is unable to enter into 
the pattern of genuine mutuality. To 
the contrary, the Christian claims that 
God reveals himself not only as the Cre- 
ator of such patterns but also as the 
Redeemer, i.e., as One infinitely con- 
cerned for the fulfilment in freedom of 
all the sons of men. 

Thus we come again to the affirmation 
not only that the transcendent will ac- 
counts for our existence but also that 
the greatest richness of being is possi- 
ble only in the most affirmative respon- 
sive relationship to God. In the specific 
terms of Christian tradition, this re- 
sponse is faith, hope, and love. 

Since Kierkegaard it has again be- 
come a commonplace in Christian 


thought that faith is a decision in which 
the deepest springs of personal existence 


are activated. The fullest and most pro- 
ductive appropriation of the energies 
of the person occurs only when these 
energies are organized by relating them 
in freedom to their transcendent source 
and goal. 

Perhaps it is fatally easy to suppose 
that everything here is being focused 
upon processes of conceptualization and 
verbalization, whereby one comes ex- 
plicitly and formally to think and to 
say that God is the object of man’s de- 
siring. This is not what is at stake. 
There is the closest possible connection 
between faith as the decisive response 
of the person as a whole to God and love 
as the decisive and concrete response to 
other persons. To speak the language of 


religion yet further, the discovery that 
one’s own being is freely and fully af- 
firmed (or “assented to,” to use Jona- 
than Edwards’ term) is bound up inex- 
tricably with the free and full affirma- 
tion of the being of others. The love 
begotten of faith is itself a free love. 
It is not a love of constraint, least of all 
the constraints and importunings of the 
conative aspects of the person. It is the 
love of communion, by which we freely 
bind ourselves to others. Without such 
bonds we are indeed woeful creatures. 
Only in them are we what we should be, 
and this not so much in respect to per- 
formance as to aspiration; and only by 
them are we able properly to hope for 
that fulfilment for all which is yet to 
appear. 

Is such love, and the freedom which 
it brings and is, an open possibility with- 
out faith? Existentialism is right in say- 
ing that this is a question for personal 
reflection and personal decision. The ex- 
istentialist seems generally—apart from 
Marcel—to suppose that this commu- 
nity in and of love is possible without 
faith as self-relation to transcendent 
actuality which relates itself, first of all, 
to us. Perhaps this is because they do 
not expect to hear a decisive word from 
the transcendent. The Christian begins 
with just this faith in the God who is and 
who reveals himself. I wonder whether 
the decisive difference, in the end, may 
not be this: the existentialist supposes 
that his dealings with the transcendent 
are dealings with a principle, and the 
Christian believes that he is dealing with 
a concrete actuality, with the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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The Transcendentalists: An Anthology. By PER- 
ry MILLER. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. xvili+521 pages. $u.50. 

Mr. Miller, to whom we are indebted for so 
many brilliant insights and challenging interpre- 
tations since the publication of his Orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts in 1933, notes in the Introduction 
to this anthology that transcendentalism has 
been largely stereotyped into ‘‘a charming idyll 
in a pastoral America”’ and “perpetuated to our 
own days by writers [who]... have fled to a 
New England that never existed and have pre- 
sented the whole affair in elegiac prose as a 
gentle ‘flowering’ that was accompanied by 
some quaint eccentricities of behavior” (p. 14). 

After that blast, which is sufficiently scorch- 
ing to dry up brooks, Miller proceeds to the 
positive attack on the stereotype, holding forth- 
rightly that with all its shortcomings “‘still the 
Transcendental movement was the most ener- 
getic and extensive upsurge of the mind and 
spirit enacted in America until the intellectual 
crisis of the 1920’s.”’ It was “a struggle with 
ideas, a struggle in earnest, under devastating 
handicaps,” and the Transcendentalists must 
be credited with broaching these ideas and so 
giving them “to the American tradition.’ 
Hence the story of this “profound stirring of 
certain souls under conditions imposed by the 
cultural situation [and] their response to these 
conditions is an indispensable chapter in the 
making of the American mind”’ (p. 14). The 
anthology was put together “in the hope of 
recovering for our literature this substantial] 
body of material” (p. 15). 

It is a truism that one cannot “review’’ an 
anthology. But one can honestly commend the 
editor of this anthology for doing an excellent 
job of assembling from many widely scattered 
and scarce tracts, pamphlets, and periodicals a 
finely representative collection of documents 
expressive of the mind of the movement. 

Granting Emerson and Thoreau the central 
places in that movement, the book sampler who 
will glance through the Contents to judge the 
adequacy and representative quality of the an- 
thology should be warned that the paucity of 


material from them is a self-imposed limitation 
of the editor due to the limitations of space and 
is justified by the fact that “the works of these 
two men are easily accessible, at least in an- 
thologies” (p. 3). Hence this might be called 
“an anthology of the lesser Transcendentalists”’ 
(“the specific achievements of these writers 
were seldom of the very first order” [p. 5]) to- 
gether with some of their opponents—notably 
the ‘‘neither temperate nor judicious” (p. 173) 
Harvard Unitarian stalwarts, Andrews Norton 
and Francis Bowen. 

The editor’s mind enters the anthology and 
to a degree is imposed upon the material in the 
selection of what was to be included, limiting it, 
for example, to “what appeared at the time as 
public record”’ (p. 5); in the presentation under 
topical headings from “‘Forerunners’”’ to “‘Recol- 
lections’’; in the editing arid cutting done; in 
the brief biographical and critical notes which 
introduce each item; and, above all, in the 
twelve-page Introduction. This latter, by the 
way, should be supplemented by reading Mil- 
ler’s article, “Jonathan Edwards to Emerson” 
(New England Quarterly, XIII [December, 
1940], 589-617), which provides a longer his- 
torical perspective. 

This review must be limited largely to the 
editor’s interpretative suggestions. 

The Introduction correctly emphasizes two 
important things: (1) that transcendentalism 
must be understood as a religious movement 
and (2) that it developed “ideas about politics 
and economics” that were “downright subver- 
sive.”’ That the first was largely lost sight of was 
due in part to the fact that the Transcendental- 
ists, with their “precommitment to making 
literature a substitute for religion, and religion 
a substitute for philosophy” (p. 14), strove “to 
put their cause into the Janguage of philosophy 
and literature rather than of theology” (p. 9). 
For this their Unitarian fathers had cleared the 
way. It was due also to the fact that students of 
history and literature fell into “the habit of 
judging the whole [movement] by the more 
familiar, but not always typical, works of Emer- 
son and Thoreau’’ (pp. 8-9). Hence Miller’s 
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contention that “unless this literature be read 
as fundamentally an expression of a religious 
radicalism in revolt against a rational con- 
servatism, it will not be understood”? (p. 8) is a 
welcome and salutary shift in interpretative 
emphasis. 

Transcendentalism’s “downright subver- 
sive” economic and political ideas were drowned 
by the “literary”’ interpreters who never took 
them very seriously, emphasizing rather that at 
most they led only to the relatively innocuous 
experiment at Brook Farm. The “literary” in- 
terpretations themselves gained plausibility be- 
cause the movement was soon dissipated and 
scattered and because what practical reforming 
zeal it generated was largely channeled into the 
antislavery crusade. As Miller concludes, “little 
or nothing ever came of . . . the revolutionary 
threat to the established order contained in the 
Transcendental premises,’ and “by 1850 or 
thereabouts” its revolutionary implications 
“‘were no longer visible”’ (p. 13). 

Thus far one may follow with entire ap- 
proval. But I suspect that Miller was nodding 
over his judgment that transcendentalism must 
be understood as a religious movement when he 
went on to write that by around 1850 it “as a 
movement in any sense of the word... had 
virtually ceased to be” and hence that after “‘a 
slight turmoil’? about the Transcendentalists’ 
writings ‘‘American society went on its way un- 
disturbed [by them]” (p. 13). 

I may be indulging myself in a quibble, but it 
seems to me that the ideas which the Transcen- 
dentalists broached and gave to the American 
tradition have not been held in the Ameri- 
can mind in disembodied form since 1850, as 
the above statements seem to imply. Rather, I 
think, it can be cogently argued that these ideas 
have found expression in continuing institutions 
in such fashion that one can say that the Tran- 
scendental movement never ceased to be and 
has never permitted American society to go on 
its way undisturbed by it. In this connection I 
call attention to three things that Miller’s in- 
terpretation in this respect seems to overlook. 

The first is the significance of the Free Re- 
ligious Association organized in 1867, through 
which eventually transcendentalism penetrated 
Unitarianism and was accepted therein to be 
perpetuated down to the present. How this hap- 
pened has been made abundantly clear in Stow 
Persons’ Free Religion: An American Faith 


(1947). 
The second is the work of Horace Pushnell. 


To call Bushnell a Transcendentalist is of course 
open to some objection. And yet Miller himself 
noted in “Jonathan Edwards to Emerson’’: 

In Connecticut, Horace Bushnell, reacting 
against the dry intellectualism of Nathaniel Tay- 
lor’s Calvinism just as Margaret Fuller had reacted 
a decade earlier against the dry rationalism of Nor- 
ton’s Unitarianism, read Coleridge with an avidity 
equal to hers and Emerson’s, and by 1849 found the 
answer to his religious quest . . . “not as something 
reasoned out, but as an inspiration—a revelation 
from the mind of God himself” [p. 616]. 


Thus, he continues, with Bushnell ‘the latest— 
and yet the oldest—form of New England in- 
fidelity stalked in the citadel of orthodoxy, and 
Calvinism itself was, as it were, Transcenden- 
talized.’’ Bushnell in Connecticut, reacting to a 
situation very similar to that which Transcen- 
dentalists reacted to in Massachusetts, found 
nourishment at some of the same springs and, 
broadly speaking, domesticated one form of 
Transcendental thought for Connecticut Con- 
gregationalism from which it flowed into the 
stream of nineteenth-century “progressive or- 
thodoxy”’ or “liberalism”? which nourished the 
“social gospel.’’ In the long view Bushnell and 
Emerson represent aspects of the same religious 
movement in America, and, thanks to Bushnell, 
it took root in the Protestant denominations 
and flowered as the “liberalism’’ which has so 
disturbed Protestant leaders during the last two 
decades. The ghostly hands of Bennett Tyler 
and Andrews Norton may be discerned, albeit 
faintly, in some of the ‘“‘neo-orthodox”’ attacks 
on this liberalism since 1930, and one may im- 
agine those worthies now turning to their long 
rest with the feeling that at last they have been 
vindicated. 

This brings me to my third, and most im- 
portant, suggestion, namely, that the ideas of 
the Transcendentalists (whatever may be their 
direct relationship to Unitarianism and Bush- 
nellism) flowed rather directly into New 
Thought, Christian Science, and a host of more 
or less related cults where they probably pro- 
vide religious sustenance for millions of Ameri- 
cans today (see C. S. Braden, These Also Believe, 
p. 130). Braden has noted that New Thought 
and Christian Science emerged in the intellectu- 
al climate of transcendentalism (p. 189) and 
that Emerson is commonly regarded as “the 
rea] spiritual father’’ of the former. As for the 
latter, Bronson Alcott—whom Miller says (p. 
14) “alone endured as the irreducible and in- 
destructible Transcendentalist’’—in 1876 hailed 
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“with joy” the voice of the author of Science 
and Health “speaking a word for God and im- 
mortality” and later wrote her that at a gather- 
ing at Emerson’s home he spoke of her work 
while “the company listened . . . without dis- 
loyal criticism” (H. A. Studdert Kennedy, Mrs. 
Eddy, p. 209). 

But one need not magnify this incident to 
make plausible the claim that transcendental- 
ism considered as a religious movement, al- 
though largely rejected by both Unitarianism 
and orthodoxy, found institutional embodiment 
in the cults where its ideas (sometimes in 
watered-down and bizarre forms to be sure) 
still disturb at least segments of American so- 
ciety—for example, the Protestant churches 
(see my review of Braden’s book in Journal of 
Religion, XXX [April, 1950], 142-44). Nor need 
one agree fully with William James’s assertion 
that New Thought “together with Christian 
Science... constitutes a spiritual movement 
as significant for our day as the Reformation 
was for its time’ (Braden, p. 130), to hold that 
here is an important, continuing, and tangible 
continuation of the Transcendental movement. 
And this makes it difficult to hold that by 
around 1850 transcendentalism ‘‘as a movement 
in any sense of the word...had virtually 
ceased to be.’ Rather, in Unitarianism, in 
Protestant religious “liberalism,” and above all 
in the cults, transcencentalism still lives as a 
movement in America—at least in about the 
same sense that “Puritanism” endures in Con- 
gregationalism or Presbyterianism and ‘‘Ar- 
minianism”’ in the Methodist church. This gives 
added significance to Miller’s interpretation 
and makes his anthology of the sources of the 
movement even more valuable. 


SIDNEY E. MEAD 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson. By DANIEL 
J. Boorst1n. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1948. 248+58 pages. $4.00. 


Mr. Boorstin’s provocative critique of “the 
Jeffersonians” is, like Schlesinger’s study of 
Jacksonian democracy, a reappraisal of a major 
episode in the life of the American liberal tra- 
dition. In the present case, however, the em- 
phasis is on the “lost’’ world of the Jeffersoni- 
ans, their lack of enduring significance. 


The structure of the analysis is unusual. It is 
an attempt to reconstruct the world view of a 
group of leaders of the American Philosophical 
Society, of which Jefferson was president for 
nearly twenty years. The physician and hu- 
manitarian Rush, the Unitarian clergyman and 
pioneer chemist Priestley, the publicist Paine, 
and the botanist Barton are exploited as well as 
Jefferson himself. Boorstin sketches out with 
their aid the internal relations and the common 
assumptions of the mentality of a generation. 
No effort is made to trace sources or ‘“‘influ- 
ences”’ or even to notice parallel phenomena in 
other countries. Ideas are not allowed to grow 
in a biographical connection. They are set forth 
in a systematic form with a maximum effect of 
shock. 

The main thesis seems to be that the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society constituted the first 
stage of the tradition of American pragmatist 
naturalism, which had a special justification in 
its day in the physical challenge of a continent 
waiting to be exploited, and could still patch 
out its intrinsic ethical inadequacies with the 
remnants of a Christian tradition. But, as 
America is no longer a wilderness, we can no 
longer “live within the Jeffersonian world of 
ideas.”’ And, deprived of theological vestiges, 
pragmatist naturalism has turned to “social 
Darwinism”’ and other forms of antidemocratic 
thought in America. As the book’s motto (from 
Jefferson) puts it, ‘‘Can the liberties of a nation 
be thought secure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the 
people that these liberties are of the gift of 
God?” The loss of the sense of creatureliness 
and the sense of the specifically human have in 
fact laid bare the full danger, in the language of 
G. H. Mead, of “the will to power through the 
understanding of nature.” 

Ben Franklin had stated as the purpose of 
the American version of the Royal Society ‘‘to 
increase the Power of Man over Matter,”’ and 
this is what the Jeffersonians meant by “pro- 
moting useful Knowledge.’’ They looked at 
everything, from God and the cosmos to politics 
and education, with the eyes of mechanical engi- 
neers. God was the master-engineer who had 
designed the vast artifice of the universe so 
perfectly that he could henceforth virtually for- 
get about it. And the Jeffersonians were ready to 
dogmatize in the face of disturbing evidence 
that God must have made it all at once with its 
full complement of infinitely varied forms and 
species, none of which should ever be changed 
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into another or pass out of existence. They 
spent much time discussing the reasons for such 
phenomena as swamps, rattlesnakes, yellow 
fever, malaria, and war in the divine economy 
and always found adequate justification for 
them. 

In so far as these justifications bore on the 
fortunes of humanity, the Jeffersonians thought 
of man primarily as “the human species” of 
Linnaeus’ taxonomy. Individual man was not 
even central in the claim of the Declaration of 
Independence to “the pursuit of happiness.” 
Yet on the basis of common biological origins 
in our first parents, Adam and Eve, the Jef- 
fersonians built their main argument for human 
equality. They tried to escape the problems of 
ethical norms by appealing to biological “facts” 
without noticing that every kind of viciousness 
can he justified as being equally “natural.” Or 
rather they did in fact explain the differences 
ui men’s religious and philosophical opinions as 
physiologically determined. But in science they 
believed in the objective reality of “facts’’ who- 
ever observed them. And morality they tried 
to save by postulating a universal ‘moral 
sense’ which was virtually independent of the 
brain and reason. Despite their materialism 
they insisted vigorously on free will and re- 
sponsibility. “The Jeffersonian had made man 
a strange and motley animal: his mind had the 
crude individuality of any other piece of physical 
machinery, his moral faculty had the purity of 
a divine essence, and his social behavior showed 
the character of a cannibal.” 

The Jeffersonians attempted to solve the 
problem of politics on the same biological basis. 
They assumed that the Creator had planned 
man’s predatory character for Malthusian pur- 
poses and that a natural balance would be 
maintained if government were not allowed to 
become oppressive. This might be prevented by 
a revolution every twenty years. They had no 
theory of the end or purpose of community, no 
criterion of the public interest or welfare, and no 
notion of the responsibilities of property. They 
did insist on specific “rights,” which rested on 
their vestigial religious notions, but they rec- 
ognized no correlative duties. They had, in 
short, no political theory at all. In reaction 
against specific abuses they had conducted a 
successful revolution, but for construction they 
had no principles. 

Education, lastly, provides an index to the 
quality of Jeffersonian thought. The Jeffersoni- 
ans deprecated the humane and liberal arts and 


championed vocational education. In accord- 
ance with their lack of interest in personality 
they saw little significance to the enrichment 
of the inner life. They were the real parents, 
evidently, of the cafeteria type of education 
Hutchins describes so feelingly. And with their 
vocationalism they made for conservatism and 
social stagnation, training the young to adjust 
to their status and giving them no stimulus to 
look beyond it. By contrast, “‘the Puritan be- 
lief in the power of ideas . . . prepared Harvard 
College to become a center of intellectual fer- 
ment, a breeding ground for potent and revolu- 
tionary ideas.”’ 

One should not criticize an author for what 
he has not attempted to do, and no doubt the 
Jeffersonians thought of themselves as being as 
historically independent as they are here pre- 
sented. The suspicion will not down, however, 
that a comparison with such European parallels 
as the Royal Society would have led the author 
to make much less of his persistent theme that 
the unexploited continent of America set the 
tone of this “philosophy.” After all, Jonathan 
Edwards had the same technological challenge 
before him, but he chose instead to plumb and 
define the great clashes of good and evil in the 
world of concrete human personalities. But 
Jonathan Edwards is not mentioned in this 
book, Puritanism is brushed aside as less “‘in- 
digenous” (whatever that means) than the 
Jeffersonians, and one would never suppose 
that Jeffersonianism had been swamped by 
nineteenth-century Evangelicalism. All of which 
is only to say that the Jeffersonians never so 
dominated the American intellectual scene as 
one would suppose from this study, and that if 
their world is dead, as it.may well be, their con- 
temporaries, such as the Edwardeans, may still 
be very much alive, as Perry Miller has recently 
suggested. But all this, again, is tangential to 
the real merits of this acute analysis of the Jef- 
fersonian tradition. 

James HastIncs NICHOLS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. By 
CHRISTOPHER Dawson. (Gifford Lectures, 
1948-49.) New York: Sheed & Ward, 1950. 
Xvi+ 286 pages. $3.50. 

Since Dawson is one of the leading Roman 

Catholic intellectuals of England, his second 
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series of “Gifford Lectures’’ (a supplement to 
his Religion and Culture [1947]}) exploring “how 
far the formation of the Western Europe culture 
complex was conditioned by religious factors” is 
of interest not only for what he says but for the 
way in which he says it. One finds here nothing 
defensive: there is no polemic and little that can 
be called special pleading. Dawson is most 
Catholic, and his thought is richest, when his 
personal faith enables him to burrow deep into 
the mentality of a Catholic age and to emerge 
with historical insights in which we may all 
rejoice. 

In Dawson’s view the vast dynamism of the 
West has been produced by a tension or po- 
larity, established as early as the fifth century, 
between the violence of the barbarian and the 
“spiritual violence’ of the Christian religion. 
On the one side was the cult of heroism and the 
ideal of aggression; on the other, the cult of 
saintliness and the ideal of renunciation. In 
Britain and northern France, where the destruc- 
tion of things Roman hed been most complete, 
this polarity was most evident and consequently 
most fruitful. The Benedictine monastery es- 
tablished among the northern forests was a sub- 
versive force: “By its sanctification of work and 
poverty it revolutionized both the order of social 
values which had dominated the slave-owning 
society of the Empire and that which was ex- 
pressed in the aristocratic warrior ethos of the 
barbarian conquerors, so that the peasant, who 
for so long had been the forgotten bearer of the 
whole social structure, found his way of life 
recognized and honoured by the highest spiritu- 
al authority of the age’’ (p. 55). 

The basic dualism of saint and warrior came 
to exist not merely within society but within 
every heart and conscience: its elements were at 
once contradictory and complementary. It is of 
the essence of Kind Alfred’s genius that amid a 
bloody struggle with the Norsemen he created 
an Anglo-Saxon vernacular literature to confirm 
his subjects in the tradition of Christian asceti- 
cism. Feudal barons became the chief patrons 
of abbeys and not infrequently shed armor for 
cassock. The great Military Orders of the Cru- 
sades formally united the two patterns of life. 
“In this way the knight was detached from his 
barbarian and pagan background and _inte- 
grated into the social structure of Christian cul- 
ture” (p. 175). Denizens of the twentieth cen- 
tury—an age more filled with human cruelty 
than any since the tenth—may be squeamish 
about the identification of the cross with the 


crusader’s cross-hilted broadsword, but it is 
doubtful whether in fact medieval attitudes in 
this matter were more naive than are our own. 

The fact that the dualism which vitalized 
the West was not so much between individuals 
as within individuals made self-criticism a 
dominant motif of the later Middle Ages. “The 
creative centuries of mediaeval culture owed 
their unity, not to the absence of strife, but to 
the fact that the party of reform, which was the 
dynamic element in mediaeval culture, for a 
time attained a position of cultural leadership 
through its alliance with the governing element 
in the Church. When this alliance was broken 
at the end of the thirteenth century, the spiritu- 
al unity and creative power of mediaeval cul- 
ture gradually disappeared”’ (p. 244). 

Clearly, this is a volume which will be on the 
shelf not only of every medievalist but of every- 
one concerned with the genetics of our civiliza- 
tion. 

LYNN WHITE, JR. 
Mills College 


Essays in the History of Ideas. By ARTHUR O, 
Lovejoy. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1948. xvii+359 pages. $5.00. 


Arthur O. Lovejoy is now recognized as one 
of the outstanding “historians of ideas’ in 
America. His publications cover a wide range 
of thought. They deal with major figures and 
concepts in ancient, medieval, and modern 
thought, with oriental as well as occidental 
philosophy and religion, with literature and 
literary criticism, with philosophy of law, phi- 
losophy of science, and philosophy of art. 
Twenty-five years ago he joined with some of his 
colleagues to found the History of Ideas Club 
at the Johns Hopkins University. A decade ago 
he founded the Journal of the History of Ideas. 
And now here are brought together a collection 
of sixteen essays drawn from articles of the last 
three decades. They range all the way from a 
methodological study to treatments of Rous- 
seau, Schiller, Herder, Kant and Coleridge, 
deism, classicism, romanticism, the English and 
the Chinese garden, Milton, St. Ambrose, and 
Tertullian. 

Professor Lovejoy is of course no iconoclast, 
but he will disturb anyone who takes seriously 
the clichés that figure largely in the evangelistic 
handbooks from which students secure or- 
ganized misinformation. Take, for example, his 
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chapter on pride in the Age of Reason. It stands 
to “reason” that in the Age of Reason men 
were so full of pride in reason that they would 
interpret any attack on reason as obscurantism. 
But Lovejoy shows that from the characteristic 
and influential eighteenth-century idea of the 
great chain of being the notion was drawn that 
the quintessence of humane virtue lies in a con- 
tented recognition of the limitations of the hu- 
man lot and the littleness of man’s powers; “‘the 
eighteenth-century denunciations of pride are 
often, at bottom, expressions of a certain dis- 
illusionment about [man].” A characteristic 
passion in the century was the desire to fix the 
boundaries of human knowledge. It became cus- 
tomary to berate and satirize all forms of in- 
tellectual ambition and to ascribe to it a great 
part in the corruption of the natural innocence 
of mankind. So Pope admonishes— 


Trace science, then, with modesty thy guide, 
First strip off all her equipage of pride. 


Lovejoy concludes that “the condemnation of 
‘pride’ is frequently, in the eighteenth century, 
one of the ways of expressing a primitivistic 
anti-intellectualism.’’” Man must not attempt to 
transcend the limitations of his “nature”; the 
principal directive force in man’s life is—and 


should be—not reason but the complex of in- 
stincts and passions which make up our “natu- 
ral constitution.” In short, one may easily ex- 
aggerate the rationalism of the period, its 
“extravagant claims to reason,” its confidence 
in “the dry light of reason.” 

Dr. Johnson was once asked why he had 
made an error in his Dictionary, and he roared 
back, “Ignorance, madame, sheer ignorance.” 
Lovejoy patiently and without ostentation re- 
veals again and again the ignorance of the 
learned. One of the surest aiders and abettors of 
ignorance, he shows, is the tendency to lump 
an omnium-gatherum of ideas under one caption 
and then consider the “‘analysis’’ finished. Some- 
times this lumping is engendered out of seman- 
tic indolence; sometimes through the working 
of propagandist motives; sometimes out of the 
search for the laborsaving device of the stereo- 
type; sometimes as a consequence of not con- 
sulting the relevant primary sources. Hence, the 
responsible historian of ideas is bound in con- 
science to take care that he is not led astray by 
the tendency of innovators as well as conserva- 
tives to use the same key words (for everybody 
wants to capture the good words). 

“The concept and the word ‘Nature’ is a 


true Jack-of-all-trades,” observed Friedrich 
Nicolai. Lovejoy has discriminated more than 
sixty different senses or applications of the con- 
cept of “nature.” Eighteen of them he sets 
forth in his analysis of the purely aesthetic uses 
of the term—i.e., its meanings in the formulas 
that art should “‘imitate’’ or “follow” or “keep 
close to Nature.’’ He finds four discrete (and 
“oddly neglected’) meanings for the idea of 
“the state of nature” in Rousseau’s Discourse on 
Inequality, a finding which is of tremendous 
significance for the understanding of Rousseau. 

The same sort of confusing variety of mean- 
ings, he shows, can be found whenever one 
studies any blessed (or cursed) word. Many 
people speak of romanticism as though it were 
something embalmed in the world of eternal 
ideas. As a corrective effort in “the historiogra- 
phy of ideas’”’ much of the present book is given 
over to a painstaking discrimination of the 
many strands of thought, philosophical, theo- 
logical, and aesthetic, which constitute the 
numerous romanticisms (a dozen or more) that 
have flourished since Goethe associated the 
word with sickness (in contrast to ‘‘classical”’ 
health). Here again Lovejoy takes some of the 
venerable historians of romanticism to task for 
their propagandist uses of the term, for their 
wide-ranging differences of judgment with re- 
spect to the origin of the movement, and for 
their willingness to scramble together unmix- 
able romanticisms or to reduce romanticism to 
one cherished (or cursed) variety. One might 
have hoped that the sharp-cutting knife of 
Lovejoy’s art would provide a precise location 
for Schleiermacher in the spectrum of romanti- 
cisms, but his comments on him are brief and 
assert only that he exemplifies that type of ro- 
manticism which claimed to achieve “‘a redis- 
covery and revival of characteristically Chris- 
tian modes of thought and feeling, of a mystical 
and otherworldly type of religion, and a sense 
of the inner moral struggle as the distinctive 
fact in human experience.’’ The characteriza- 
tion of Schleiermacher in this context is in- 
complete and even misleading; yet it exhibits 
the inadequacy of Paul Elmer More’s and Ir- 
ving Babbitt’s definition which represents ro- 
manticism as only a negation of “Christian and 
classical dualism” and a blurred realization of 
the “civil war in the cave.” 

More systematic is Lovejoy’s treatment of 
Milton and the paradox of ‘‘the fortunate fall,”’ 
of the communism of St. Ambrose, and of Ter- 
tullian’s use of “Nature” as a norm. The essay 
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on Tertullian is particularly noteworthy, for it 
corrects the false picture so often entertained of 
Tertullian as an anti-intellectualist (credo quia 
impossibile); after presenting in fascinating de- 
tail Tertullian’s conception of natural law, 
Lovejoy speaks of him as “less an Early Father 
of the Latin Church than an Early Father of 
the deism of the 17th—-18th centuries, a pre- 
cursor of Herbert of Cherbury, Toland, Tindal, 
and Voltaire.” Tertullian is shown also to 
possess kinship with the modern deists in his 
inclusion of the right of individual freedom in 
matters of religion among the dictates of the 
law of nature. This sort of parallelism in the his- 
tory of ideas is nowhere more impressively il- 
lustrated by Lovejoy than in his study of “The 
Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” where he 
shows that deism is simply the application of 
the basic presuppositions of classicism (and the 
Enlightenment) to the sphere of religion. These 
presuppositions are formulated with remark- 
able clarity and cogency under nine captions: 
uniformitarianism, rationalistic individualism, 
the appeal to the “consensus gentium,”’ cos- 
mopolitanism, antipathy to ‘enthusiasm’ and 
originality, intellectual equalitarianism, ration- 
alistic anti-intellectualism, rationalistic primi- 
tivism, and a negative philosophy of history. 
The author’s practice may not achieve the 
scope he desiderates for the complete “‘historiog- 
raphy of ideas” in its search for the unit-ideas of 
cultural history and their more significant com- 
binations, a study which (he says) ideally 
should draw upon the disciplines of the history 
of philosophy, the history of science, folklore 
and some parts of ethnography, some parts of 
the history of language (especially semantics), 
the history of religious beliefs and theological 
doctrines, literary history, comparative litera- 
ture, the history of the other arts, economic his- 
tory and the history of economic theory, the 
history of education, political and social his- 
tory, and the sociology of knowledge. Nor does 
his theory here come to terms explicitly with 
the similar discipline of “human studies’ as 
conceived by Wilhelm Dilthey and his like. 
That is to say, Lovejoy’s conception calls for 
an as yet unrealized co-operation among the 
practitioners of all the disciplines. But Love- 
joy’s accomplishment is exceedingly impressive; 
and it points the way. 
James LUTHER ADAMS 


Meadville Theological School 


Christianity and History. By HERBERT BUTTER- 
FIELD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. 146 pages. $2.75. 

Profiting by the rigorous limitations of 
broadcasting time on the B.B.C., Professor 
Butterfield has with remarkable brevity and 
clarity set forth what is probably the most 
valuable contribution of any professional his- 
torian to the current literature of this topic. He 
proceeds from the conventional, but to this re- 
viewer still problematical, distinction between 
“technical history” and interpretation. The for- 
mer consists simply in literary detective in- 
quiry, ever sifting evidence to clarify events and 
relations which must be valid alike to Jesuit 
and Marxist, “what we might almost call the 
mechanism of the historical process.” This 
mechanism only gains meaning when combined 
with the interpretation based on some religious 
faith, but such interpretations are not to be 
made, proved, or disproved by the academic his- 
torian. The educational role of academic history 
is thus reduced to that of a technical auxiliary, 
since, as thie author himself inclines to believe, 
no “part of history has been properly appro- 
priated...until it has been knit into one 
fabric continuous with our inner experience.” 

One reason for the sharpness of this disjunc- 
tion of “history” and interpretation may be the 
fact that the author thinks of history primarily 
in terms of war and international relations. He 
does concede that “the work of Dante, the 
genius of Beethoven, the documented spiritual 
experiences of the saints” belong to the technical 
historian’s world, yet he does not seem to regard 
the implications of this concession for the 
method of academic history. His matured re- 
flections derive from meditation on the long 
record of politics, in which he notes certain 
apologetic footholds for the Christian. His 
study is an apologetic addressed to the academic 
historian. 

He observes, for instance, that professional 
historians are often considered to tend to cyni- 
cism. They tend, that is, to a view of human 
nature much less optimistic than that current 
today and much closer to Christian realism. 
The historian is more likely to discern that 
civilization differs from barbarism only in the 
disciplining of institutions which ‘‘make human 
nature better than it really is” and which can be 
sloughed off at any time very rapidly. He will 
be inclined to conceive of an economic order as 
a means of domesticating ineradicable cupidity. 
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He will be inclined to agree with the classic 
maxims of diplomacy that a balance of power is 
the best hope of international order and decency 
and that “for moral reasons human beings are 
incapable of permanently establishing a system 
of human relations on this earth such as can go 
on indefinitely without resort to vioience.” The 
study of the history of human politics, 1: short, 
supplies overwhelming evidence for the thesis 
that all men are sinners. 

Even the non-Christian historian, again, will 
be disposed to see that there is a moral factor 
in history, a kind of nemesis or judgment which 
brings ruin on the successive states or systems 
of human life as they prove unable to meet 
moral demands. If men were good enough, 
neither the ancient city-state, nor the medieval 
order of things, nor modern nationalism, nor 
humanism, nor liberalism, nor democracy would 
ever face bankruptcy. The systems were good 
enough, but sooner or later “the gravitational 
pull in human nature” has brought them to 
destruction. Nor can we single out particularly 
evil persons in history. Butterfield considers 
that we normally underestimate the influence of 
conditions in determining men’s actions in his- 
tory and that the great crises, like the Reforma- 
tion or the French Revolution, have followed 
patterns wholly unexpected and undesired by 
those most influential in initiating them. Judg- 
ment falls on the system for a guilt endemic in 
humanity and diffused beyond tracing. Such a 
conception is still far less than a Christian view 
but does afford a point of leverage for Christian 
apologetic among those influenced by reflection 
on history. The non-Christian may even accept 
the notion of vicarious suffering as a means of 
comprehending the patent inequities of histori- 
cal success and failure and of actualizing a 
more inclusive solidarity. 

Another conviction common to historians 
which runs counter to popular views is the in- 
sight that each generation must be viewed in its 
own right. For technical reasons the historian 
will reject notions of progress which find the 
meaning of a past generation in what its suc- 
cessors have derived from it. As Ranke put it, 
each generation is equidistant from eternity. Or, 
from another aspect, the real values are not in 
the systems which may be transmitted but in 
the persons who lived within the systems and 
states. The professional historian is thus often 
closer to Christian personalism than are those 
moderns who try to think of history in natural- 


istic categories, mechanical or biological, and 
lose persons in the species or the process. 

Even the secular historian, lastly, finds rea- 
son to incline to a providential view of the his- 
torical process. Much of his labors are devoted 
to tracing out the “history-making which goes 
on, so to speak, over our heads,” the momentous 
unplanned changes brought about by countless 
individuals pursuing their own business or in- 
terests. In the attempt to grasp the nature of 
this process the historian must use symbols or 
myths—the cycle, the organism, the mecha- 
nism, the Marxian dialectic, ‘‘renaissances,”’ 
“challenge and response.” It is the necessity of 
such ‘‘myths,” incidentally, which makes the 
present reviewer skeptical of Butterfield’s defi- 
nition of the “technical historian.” Of these 
myths, Butterfield argues, none is sufficiently 
flexible save a frankly anthropomorphic myth, 
which sees the process as if presided over by a 
living mind with a continual capacity to read- 
just, a composer working out his symphony as it 
is played. The other “myths” lead to false infer- 
ences about the fixity of structure and to illu- 
sions about man’s capacity to manipulate the 
process. 

There are practical political maxims correla- 
tive with these general views on the nature of 
the human drama. Butterfield considers that the 
last generation or so “gambled very highly on 
what was an over-optimistic view of the charac- 
ter of man” and that we are still in danger of 
succumbing to the ‘‘messianic hoax” of just one 
more war to end all wars, in pursuit of the apoc- 
alyptic folly of “freedom from fear.” “It is es- 
sential not to have faith in human nature.”’ And 
the greatest political wisdom and chief virtue to 
be derived from history is elasticity: “Hold to 
Christ, and for the rest, be totally uncommit- 
ted.” We of the West are now in danger of fall- 
ing into the pose of frightened defenders of the 
status quo like Metternich and of aligning 
Christianity as such against the cause of Russia 
and the disinherited. The fundamental issue, he 
argues, is not ideological but the chronic inter- 
national situation of ‘“Hobbesian fear,” in which 
we would still be caught if we confronted a 
“Christian” czarist Russia. The cruelties and 
degradations of recent history are not to be at- 
tributed to communism or nationalism so much 
as to the solvent effect of war itself on all 
civilization and decency. We should keep the 
moral element out of war so far as possible and 
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seek limited objectives in war rather than rising 
in righteousness against “‘aggression.”’ 

As to religion itself, Butterfield is critical, 
perhaps too much so, of what he calls the “ec- 
clesiastical view of history.’’ He expresses grave 
doubts as to the alleged contribution of Chris- 
tianity to the ending of ancient slavery, or the 
rise of modern toleration, democracy, or social 
justice, or even the modern ideal of personality. 
He notes that ‘“‘the world” has often been moral- 
ly right against ecclesiastical authority. “The 
most moving spectacle that history presents,” 
on the other hand, is the spiritual work done by 
humble men for fifteen hundred years inculcat- 
ing humility, confession, and charity, for the 
one sin that locks people in all their other sins 
and renders them wholly inflexible is self- 
righteousness. In the most fundamental sense 
Christianity alone attacks this seat of evil and 
thereby changes the whole texture of human 
history. 

James HAstincs NICHOLS 


Federated Theological Faculiy 
University of Chicago 


William Law: A Study in Literary Craftsman- 
ship. By HENRI Taton. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1949. 106 pages. $2.00. 

No writer on William Law fails to note his 
stylistic excellence. Mr. Talon has compressed 
into a very small volume a careful study of 
Law’s literary craftsmanship. He has done this 
in constant consciousness of the interrelation- 
ship of thought and expression. Thus the book 
is at once an introduction to the ideas of Law— 
though no exhaustive description of any book is 
given—and an analysis of style. And this is as it 
should be, especially in the case of a man like 
Law. For, while he was conscious of trying to 
write weil, he was also ever concerned to say 
something. What Talon brings out with per- 
suasiveness is that what he said determined 
how he said it. And, inasmuch as Law was the 
sort of man he was, with a mental development 
marked into definite periods, the parallel study 
of the evolution of thought and of expression is 
interesting and instructive. 

Law’s early writings show him as “logician 
and wit.” “Brief sentences, packed with short 
words, follow one another at once briskly and 
firmly” (p. 15). “The value of his style lies in its 
accuracy, in its close adherence to his ideas, 
which is precisely the criterion for good prose” 


(p. 23). The works of Law’s second period, 
which include the Christian Perfection and the 
Serious Call, furnish material for “a study in the 
art of persuasion.” Law’s reasonableness con- 
tinues to express itself and to determine his 
presentation. “Innumerable sentences begin 
with ‘if?” (p. 32). But character-painting 
presses upon the imagination what reason alone 
would not. Law’s limitations in thought and in 
literary expression here become evident; his in- 
terests are circumscribed. 

Law’s final group of writings bear the impress 
of his study of Jacob Boehme. But he did not 
take over his master’s obscurity of style. He 
takes over, almost entirely, a myth; he gains a 
deep feeling for nature. His clarity remains. But 
his sentences are generally longer than they had 
been, “his irony is now generally subdued.” 
“But the most striking characteristic of Law’s 
late style is its combined breadth and music” 
(pp. 19 f.). Mysticism brought him at least to 
the verge of poetry. 

GEORGE GORDH 


Wittenberg und Byzanz: Zur Begegnung und 
Auseinandersetzung der Reformation und der 
Gstlichorthodoxen Kirche. By Ernst BENZ. 
Marburg: Elwert-Grife und Unzer Verlag, 
1949. 288 pages. 


This work is not concerned with the larger 
issues of the contact between Lutheranism and 
orthodoxy but contains eight essays on special 
topics of varying interest and importance. 

The first deals with the overtures made by 
Antonius Eparchos to Melanchthon to induce 
the latter to ignore religious differences and 
concentrate upon a united European front 
against the Turks in the Balkans. Eparchos is 
not an unknown figure, and his correspondence, 
including his letter to Melanchthon, has been 
published. He was born in Corfu in 1492, stud- 
ied in Venice, and through the influence of his 
distinguished kinsman, Jan Lascaris, became 
director of the Greek academy at Milan in 1520. 
He later returned to Venice as a teacher and 
then became a professor at the Greek academy 
on Corfu. When the Turks attacked the island, 
Eparchos and his family returned to Venice, 
where he established a private school. 

Eparchos was deeply concerned with the 
Turkish problem. In his student days at Venice, 
Arsenius Apostolos had attempted to convert 
him to Roman Catholicism and had convinced 
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him that the only chance the Greeks had to 
resist the Turks was to unite western Europe 
and the Balkans ecclesiastically. He was im- 
pressed by his teacher’s political arguments but 
not by his theology and fell, instead, under the 
spell of German Protestantism. When Melanch- 
thon received Eparchos’ letter, he was too preoc- 
cupied to reply, and the correspondence was con- 
tinued by two of his disciples, Camerarius and 
Irenacus Francus. The historical value of these 
letters is to show that Melanchthon and his 
friends were not unaware of the Turkish threat 
but had no intention of putting religious issues 
in the background in order to deal with it. 

The second essay deals with the curious his- 
tory of a Greek nobleman, Jakobus Heraklides 
Despota, whose adventurous career included an 
attempt to Protestantize his Moldavian duchy. 
Like Eparchos, he was a victim of the Turks, 
was dispossessed and driven from his native 
Greece, and was employed in a military capac- 
ity in Europe by Emperor Charles V and later 
by a number of lesser rulers. With Polish sup- 
port, he succeeded in driving the tyrannical 
Alexander VI Lapuchneanu out of Moldavia 
and established himself there. A friend of Me- 
lanchthon’s and imbued with Protestant senti- 
ments during his European career, he attempted 
to impose his religion upon Moldavia but roused 
the antagonism of the local hierarchy. The suc- 
cess of his enterprise was small and of limited 
duration. His marriage with a Polish Unitarian 
provided the occasion for an uprising led by 
the reactionary Thoma, whose main appeal lay 
in his defense of the ancient faith. 

Benz’s third essay introduces a Serbian dea- 
con who served as intermediary in an exchange 
between Melanchthon and the patriarch of 
Constantinople. Demetrius was a friend of 
Heraklides and had served in Constantinople 
for three years. He visited Melanchthon in 
Wittenberg in 1559 and informed him of the 
condition of the Greek church under Turkish 
rule. Apparently as a consequence of conversa- 
tions with Demetrius, Melanchthon wrote the 
Patriarch Joasaph a polite note assuring him 
of the soundness of Reformation theology and 
referring to Demetrius, who had attended Lu- 
theran services and heard Lutheran sermons. It 
appears from Benz’s investigations that De- 
metrius had been originally secretary of the 
Woiwod of Walachia and served subsequently 
as a Protestant agent in the Balkans. His 
knowledge of Greek and Slavonic made him a 
valuable ally of Ungnad’s in spreading vernacu- 


lar translations of Protestant writings in these 
regions. 

In his fourth essay Benz argues that the 
Greek translation of the Confessio Augustana 
was composed not by Paul Dolscius, as has 
been assumed, but by Melanchthon himself 
with the aid of the Serbian deacon Demetrius. 
The fifth essay treats the relations between 
Wittenberg and the Bohemian Protestants in 
which Kaspar Peucer, a professor of medicine 
at Wittenberg and a Wend acquainted with the 
Wendish language, played an important role. 

The last three essays are the most important 
and concern Hans Ungnad, a rich Protestant 
who spent his fortune in founding a press with 
Slavic font and extending Protestant literary 
propaganda through the Balkans. A man of 
political and military experience, he hoped that 
the Reformation would succeed in providing a 
united front against the Turks, but he was bit- 
terly disillusioned by the anti-Protestant policy 
of Emperor Ferdinand, whose service he quitted 
on this ground, and still more by the disunity 
and quarrelsomeness of the Reformers them- 
selves. He found a protector in Duke Christo- 
pher of Wiirttemberg and settled in Urach, 
where he made the acquaintance of Primus 
Trubar and Stephan Consul Oesterreicher, both 
of whom were interested in Protestant mission- 
ary propaganda among the southern Slavs. The 
earliest draft from Ungnad’s press is a specimen 
page preserved in Marburg and inclosed in a 
letter to Landgraf Philipp the Courageous. 
Plans for the extension of this program to 
northern Slavic countries were made but not 
carried out. 

Benz’s book can perhaps best be described 
as a series of footnotes to the problem he has 
envisaged. It is interesting and important to 
know additional details about the attempt to 
win orthodoxy to the Protestant cause. The 
same mixture of political and religious motives 
interplay in this area as in Protestantism in the 
West. The common ground between Lutheran- 
ism and orthodoxy was humanism, but this was 
first occupied in the period of so-called ‘‘Prot- 
estant Scholasticism,”’ when the fresh and origi- 
nal impulses released by Luther himself were 
subjected to severer intellectual and cultural 
discipline by Melanchthon. Humanism with its 
natural sympathy for all things Greek served as 
a means of bringing Western Protestants and 
Greek dissidents and malcontents together. 
They rarely played the same game at the same 
time, for each side had its own programs and 
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concerns. The resulting rapports were there- 
fore sporadic and confused. More effective and 
influential acquaintance with both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic thought seems to have 
been made in orthodoxy by the study of West- 
ern thought and the controversies arising from 
it in Russia and Greece. 


RoBERT P. CASEY 
Sidney Sussex College 
Cambridge, England 


William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury: His 
Life and Letters. By F. A. IREMONGER. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 664 
pages. $6.50. 


William Temple’s development was extraor- 
dinarily smooth and harmonious. Raised in the 
palace of the Bishop of London and schooled at 
Rugby, where his father had been headmaster, 
he appropriated his heritage with the utmost 
naturalness. He was from the beginning headed 
for the ministry and never knew doubts of God. 
He wrote his mother daily for six years from 
Rugby and poured out all his developing ideas 
to his father. The jovial fat boy of school days 
always kept his jolliness and gusto. He was a 
once-born soul who steadily deepened even in a 
world where he knew the minimum of frustra- 
tion and tragedy. His personal integration 
doubtless accounted for much of his capacity 
for work. He spoke and wrote effortlessly, dis- 
posing with fluency and logic of the materials 
in his photographic memory. His capacity for 
concentration was such that many of his books 
were literally written in the odd half-hours of 
administrative routine. His mind was com- 
prehensive and judicious rather than profound. 
Symptomatic of his temperament and gifts was 
his “parlor trick” of summing up in one coherent 
statement the apparently opposed viewpoints of 
a heated discussion. And setting the tone of all 
was a faith constantly exercised in prayer. 

Temple emerged into public life during the 
first World War as the most substantial preach- 
er in London, contributor to various periodicals, 
and secretary of the National Mission of Re- 
pentance. His first substantial book, Mens 
creatrix, appeared in 1917, the year in which he 
took his most courageous step, that of resign- 
ing his rectorship to head the crusade to win the 
administrative freedom for the Church of Eng- 
land which was finally granted in the Enabling 
Act. In 1921 he was raised to the episcopate and 
displayed an equal interest in fundamental the- 


ology and in practical and social problems. He 
dominated the COPEC conference and was ac- 
tive in the cierical intervention during the Gen- 
eral Strike of 1926. The WEA always claimed a 
major share of his time and writing. At the 
same time he had become chairman of the Doc- 
trinal Commission and was nearly the chief 
apologist for the Prayer Book Revision. His 
leadership in the ecumenical movement became 
conspicuous at the end of the 1920’s, when he 
drafted the “Message” of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference and became chairman of the continua- 
tion committee of Lausanne. Similarly he draft- 
ed the Oxford Conference “‘Message,”’ presided 
at Edinburgh and Utrecht, and was chosen 
chairman of the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council in 1938 and president of the 
British Council of Churches in 1942. He drafted 
the ‘“‘conclusions”’ for the Malvern Conference 
in 1941. As the “most enlightened” bishop of 
his church he was the inevitable choice for Can- 
terbury and probably the most influential single 
churchman in the world-wide ecumenical move- 
ment. The non-Anglican reader of this biog- 
raphy would probably have willingly sacrificed 
some of the more strictly denominational phases 
of Temple’s career for a fuller account of his 
ecumenical leadership and of his social ethics. 

Despite this creative leadership, Dean Ire- 
monger’s biography brings out how definitely 
Temple represented a pre-World War men- 
tality. He belonged to the ‘“‘Botticelli-Browning 
era,” devoted to G. B. Shaw and Richard Wag- 
ner. Philosophically he was a pupil of Caird, and 
his apologetic was directed to the cultured mind 
of the first quarter of the century, liberal, op- 
timistic, believing in progress. Gore probably 
influenced him more than anyone else in the- 
ology, but he fought the Anglo-Catholics steadi- 
ly on ecumenical issues and in education, right 
down to the South India Scheme. In the late 
thirties Temple made determined but only par- 
tially successful efforts to understand the 
younger theologians, for whom his efforts for a 
“Christian synthesis” seemed wholly unrealis- 
tic. Temple himself came to emphasize more the 
significance of Redemption as against Creation 
and to make something of eschatology. 

The chapter on “the New Primate” is the 
most interesting. Dorothy Emmet has contrib- 
uted a discerning essay on Temple as philoso- 
pher. 

JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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An Introduction to New Testament Thought. By 
F. C. Grant. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950. 339 pages. $3.75. 


Professor Grant is keenly aware that any 
scholar who attempts to reconstruct a New 
Testament theology is engaged on an enormous 
task with protean hazards. First of all, he must 
determine whether such a theology exists. The 
plurality of theologies must be reckoned with, 
since “there are at least six or seven distinct 
panels or outlines of religious thinking” (p. 21). 
None of these panels constitutes a finished “‘sys- 
tem’’; each is an incipient theology; each repre- 
sents a separate stage in transitional develop- 
ments (p. 60). Yet the danger today is to “‘over- 
emphasize the diversity by ignoring the 
unity.... The faith is one; its intellectual ex- 
pression is manifold” (p. 42). 

A basic homogeneity of outlook, as Grant 
presents it, is provided by three basic factors. 
First, a single general pattern (chap. i) of atti- 
tudes inherited from the Old Testament. The 
matrix of Christian thinking was the Jewish 
Scripture, and the antecedents of every major 
doctrine are to be traced to this source. Second, 
a context for thinking provided by eschatologi- 
cal categories. Consequently, “the history of 
doctrine in the New Testament period must be 
written from theeschatological point of view” (p. 
115). Third, a center of reference for thinking, 
which Grant locates in the christological tend- 
ency (p. 61). Any total view must recognize in 
Jesus Christ “the unique source of divine revela- 
tion” (p. 45). It must also avoid viewing ideas 
as if they were “suspended in air,” by relating 
each of them to personal religious experience, to 
moral behavior (chap. xii), and to the worship- 
ing community (chap. xiii). 

One of the merits of the book is the frequency 
with which the author reminds the reader of 
these requirements. Each requirement is men- 
tioned in the analysis of each major doctrine 
(God, miracles, man, Christ, salvation, the 
church). Grant, however, is less than consistent 
in his own observance of these principles. His 
own arrangement and treatment of the various 
doctrines is not “eschatologically orientated.’ 
Again, the structure and the movement of 
thought are far from Christocentric, as indi- 
cated by the order of the chapters and by such 
dicta as this: “(The New Testament] is theo- 
centric rather than Christocentric from begin- 
ning to end’”’ (p. 140). And with regard to this 
theocentrism he affirms, on the one hand, that 


Paul’s view is “not strict monotheism of course” 
(p. 135) and, on the other, that the dogma of 
God’s unity is not in the least endangered 
(pp. 107-8). 

This sort of ambivalence may confuse the 
reader at many points. Thus, in discussing the 
relation of church and Scripture, the author 
writes on one page that “it was not the sacred 
society . . . which gave authority to scripture” 
(p. 78) and on a later page that “it is the 
Church’s use of these books which gives them 
their sacrosanct character”’ (p. 88). Or we read 
that Paul “does not stress humility or child- 
likeness as Jesus did” (p. 323); yet Paul’s su- 
preme goal is likeness to Christ, “ ‘becoming like 
him in his death’ ”’ (p. 324). Or we read that the 
gospel “‘is simply not concerned with politics at 
all’’; nevertheless, it is “the greatest agrarian 
protest in all history” (pp. 302-3). 

These quotations, in all their apparent con- 
tradictoriness, illustrate the forthright and 
provocative nature of the book. They also indi- 
cate the major dilemmas which confront the 
biblical theologian. How can he construct a New 
Testament theology that will preserve the 
thought of early Christians (in its eschatologi- 
cal orientation and Christ-centeredness) and yet 
adapt that thought to modern perspectives? 
How can he present a single total view which 
does justice to such complex and shifting varie- 
ties? How can he appreciate the dark profundi- 
ties of the “twice-born” Paul and the simpler 
naiveté of the “once-born” Jesus? How can he 
be loyal at once to the incipient theologies of 
Scripture and to the finished doctrines of the 
creeds? Grant wrestles valiantly with these 
dilemmas, and even though his perspectives re- 
main more mixed than those of a Bultmann, a 
Stauffer, or a Cullmann, those perspectives re- 
main, by the same token, more representative 
of the current scene in American scholarship. 


Paut S. MINEAR 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary 


Urchristentum und Gottesdienst. By Oscar CULL- 
MANN. 2d ed. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1950. 
120 pages. Swiss fr. 7.80. 


Cullmann’s study of early Christian worship 
first appeared in 1944; the present edition takes 
into account the criticisms of various reviewers, 
especially Wilhelm Michaelis and H. van der 
Loos, and answers their objections to his treat- 
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ment of the Fourth Gospel as related to baptism 
and the eucharist. The book consists of two 
sections. The first deals with early Christian 
worship in general and reaches the conclusion 
that in the early period there was no “service 
of the Word” (Wortgottesdienst); the common 
meal included the proclamation of the gospel. 
In passing (p. 12), Cullmann criticizes the prin- 
ciple of Lietzmann (set forth in his Messe und 
Herrenmahl) that liturgical research should 
work backward. Admitting the value of the 
principle, Cullmann points out how easily it 
leads scholars to read later developments into 
earlier periods and insists that it needs to be 
corrected by careful chronological analysis. He 
holds that both the common meal without ref- 
erence to the death of Christ and the “Pauline” 
meal which refers to his death are derived from 
the last supper and that the first type comes not 
from ordinary meals of Jesus with his disciples 
but from resurrection appearances. ‘He was 
known in the breaking of the bread.” 

The second section takes up what Cullmann 
regards as one of the main themes of the 
Fourth Gospel, its allusions to baptism and the 
eucharist. He begins by analyzing the double 
meanings of which the evangelist is fond. This 
analysis is intended to answer the objection of 
van der Loos that he is allegorizing the Gospel. 
He deals with the relation of “seeing” and ‘‘be- 
lieving” in the Gospel and concludes that we 
cannot contrast “historical” and ‘“‘symbolical”’ 
exegesis of the Fourth Gospel; the evangelist 
himself demands that we look behind the single 
meaning (literal) to a deeper meaning, not op- 
posed to history but implicit in it. 

He then analyzes the following sections of 
the Gospel in relation to baptisia: 1:6-8, 15, 
19-34; 3:1-21; 3:22-36 (Christian baptism 
contrasted with that of John); 4:1-30; 5:1-10; 
9:1-39; 13:9-10. The following passages are 
related to the eucharist: 2: 1-11 (also baptism); 
6:1-13, 26-65; 13: 1-20; the farewell discourses. 
Both sacraments are depicted in 19:34 (blood 
and water). Cullmann frequently refers to 
patristic exegesis as confirming his own. The 
difference between his exegesis and theirs is that 
he regards the arrangement and the phrasing 
of the Johannine Gospel as due to the scheme of 
the evangelist, while patristic exegetes generally 
(Origen is a partial exception) regarded the Gos- 
pel as a history of the life of Jesus. Thus he can 
explain why John places the cleansing of the 
temple at the beginning of his Gospel (2: 12-22); 
patristic exegetes generally would have to say 


the cleansing took place twice. Cullmann be- 
lieves that the evangelist does not disregard his- 
tory, but he obviously thinks that the inner 
meaning of events is his main concern. We agree. 

If the book reaches a third edition, we should 
welcome some reference in the first section to 
Cadbury’s analysis of the summaries in Acts. 
Thus Acts 2:46 and 5:42, which Cullmann uses 
to describe the worship of the Jerusalem com- 
munity, may reflect later practice as well. The 
letter of Pliny should be related to baptism as 
well as to the eucharist (pp. 25, 30). In the sec- 
ond section, a discussion of John 4:2 (“yet 
Jesus himself did not baptize, but his disciples 
did’’) might be added. Is it intended to suggest 
that there is no advantage to historical priority 
in baptism and that every baptized Christian 
has the same privileges as the earliest believers? 
We should also like some discussion of the place 
of the festivals in the Fourth Gospel (2:13, 5:1, 
6:4, 7:2, 37, 10:22, 11:55, and in the passion 
narrative), with a reference to B. W. Bacon’s 
Gospel of the Hellenists. Cullmann refers to this 
problem in a footnote (p. 113, n. 133), but it 
deserves more attention. He also mentions other 
passages which could be treated in regard to the 
liturgy; We should add John 21:13, where the 
risen Lord gives his disciples bread and fish. 

At the end of his book Cullmann sets forth 
his conclusions concerning the Johannine under- 
standing of Christian worship. For Christians 
the temple is no longer the center of worship, 
but the person of Christ is the true temple. 
Worship is not ina specific place or on the Sab- 
bath; it is in “the Spirit,” in baptism and the 
eucharist. The sacraments with their material 
elements of water, bread, and wine are neces- 
sary for the work of the Logos who was incar- 
nate. They take the place of the signs before the 
resurrection. (Is it significant that John 21:14 
refers to the feeding of the disciples after the 
resurrection as the third manifestation of Jesus 
—cf. 2:11?) Both sacraments refer to the death 
of Jesus and to the ascension, and both are an- 
ticipations of the “end of days.” Both set forth 
the necessity of faith. Baptism takes place only 
once (so Cullmann interprets John 13:9-10, 
against Jewish Christians who had daily bap- 
tisms), while the eucharist is repeated. Baptism 
is the means of rebirth, while the eucharist ex- 
presses and actualizes the community of the 
brethren in love. Baptism is individual, while in 
the eucharist the church (Gemeinde) binds itself 
to Christ and his work. 

It is difficult to review a book with which one 
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wholeheartedly agrees. It is probably enough to 
say that no one concerned with early Christian- 
ity can afford to disregard Cullmann’s work. It 
marks a significant forward step in the study of 
the early church. Perhaps we should say that it 
is written in clear and easy German and that it 
repays reading and rereading many times. 


RoBert M. GRANT 
University of the South 


Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius. By M1- 
CHAEL GRANT. (‘“Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs,” No. 116.) New York: Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, 1950. xviiit+1990 
pages+8 pls. $5.00. 


This book adds numismatical evidence to the 
primary sources for a better understanding of 
the principate of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37). The 
evidence offered is very necessary for this period 
of Roman history concerning which the literary 
tradition is predominantly unfriendly. 

The first part of the book is a study of the 
coins and colonies of Tiberius. Western Europe, 
Africa, Macedonia, and the Eastern Provinces 
of the Roman Empire are covered. ‘T he evidence 
of the coins is discussed under the subjects of 
metrology, occasions of issue, signatories, and 
formulas. The evidence gathered shows that the 
practice of Tiberius as regards issues of coins was 
based on that of the final years of Augustus and 
Augustan precedent. 

The main part of the book deals with Tibe- 
rius as Princeps. The names and titles of Tiberi- 
us as found on the coins of the various parts of 
the Empire are fully examined and described. 
The author writes: ‘‘On this as on other coin- 
ages of ‘Tiberius, an overwhelming degree of 
preference is given to names and titles of which 
the link is not with imperium, or for the most 
part with any formal potestas, but with the 
range of conceptions lying outside the scope 
of such formal powers and conveniently com- 
prised within the term auctoritas.” 

The third section discusses the family of 
Tiberius in which the numismatic debut of the 
phrase Gens Iulia is carefully described. 

In conclusion, the author asserts that numis- 
matical evidence points to the fact that the rule 
of Tiberius was an aftermath of the principate 
of Augustus rather than a prelude to the prin- 
cipates which follow. Tiberius is the last of the 
true principes. Caligula, who followed Tiberius 
was the first of the imperial tyrants, and in his 


reign the Augustan system received a severe 
shock. The death of Tiberius represented the 
end of the Augustan epoch. 

The book is well documented, and the twelve 
appendixes cover numismatical and historical 
data of the reign of Tiberius. The list of works 
cited is very extensive. The eight plates of re- 
produced coins are excellent for study purposes. 


Watson BoyeEs 
Oriental Institute 


The Bible and Modern Belief. By Louts WALLIs. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1949. 
Xvi+176 pages. $2.50. 

With his Sociological Study of the Bible pub- 
lished nearly four decades ago Louis Wallis be- 
gan hammering away at the theme he has fur- 
ther pounded out in his more recent books sig- 
nificantly entitled God and the Social Process and 
The Bible Is Human. Modern scientific biblical 
scholarship, he has rightly insisted, has made 
increasingly evident the human social con- 
ditioning which lies back of the progressively 
developing religious ideas to be found in the 
Bible. As paramount factor in this development 
Wallis has claimed the priority in time and pri- 
macy in significance of the “E”’ or Ephraimite 
source of Hebrew history. 

In this latest volume with bold strokes—and 
in but ninety-six pages—Wallis traces the de- 
velopment of our modern belief in “One God of 
justice, righteousness and mercy’”’ from its be- 
ginnings in pagan polytheism to the present-day 
necessity of adjusting Pauline individualism 
with the social message of Jesus. Wallis finds 
that it was the ‘“Rachel-tribes” in their 
Ephraimite state whose prophetic minds shaped 
the lofty biblical religion of Jehovah. But be- 
cause of the “bottleneck” of ‘anti-Rachel, 
pro-Leah” Judaization through which the re- 
ligion passed after 721 B.c. our Bible is incrusted 
with priestly fictions which obscure the prophet- 
ic moral kernel of Ephraimitic faith. Two evi- 
dences of anti-Ephraimite Judean prejudice are 
(1) the fictitious wilderness tabernacle in back of 
which Rachel’s sons are placed in positions even 
more lowly than those of the slave women and 
(2) the twisting of the Genesis birth stories to 
displace Rachel’s:sons from their rightful “‘first- 
born” position. 

The story Wallis tells is thrilling. The man- 
ner in which he tells it is compact, convincing, 
moving. His vivid portrayal of the meaning of 
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the tension between Israel and Judah and of the 
significance of Ephraim’s role is invaluable. 
Most of Wallis’ arguments in the appendixes 
constituting nearly half of his book are cogent, 
penetrating, original. His little book is an excel- 
lent sketch of the development of Israelite-—not 
Judean—teligion. 

Since it is this and no more, its title is mis- 
leading, and its subtitle—“A Constructive Ap- 
proach to the Present Religious Upheaval’’— 
even though skilfully handled in the first chap- 
ter, smacks of the salesman rather than the 
scholar. Valid as the main outlines of his story 
are, Wallis’ eyes, like those of Jacob, are open 
to the good in his beloved Rachel’s sons but 
often blind as far as less-favored Leah is con- 
cerned. With rich insight Wallis deals with Eli- 
jah and Hosea and other northern figures, but 
no Judean prophet is similarly treated. Why 
does he find Isaiah speaking “‘with his usual in- 
accuracy,’’ whereas Ezekiel—even chapter 45— 
is accepted as thoroughly reliable material? 
Moses, transformed into an Ephraimite (!), is a 
mere possible “factor in the association between 
Israel and the Kenites.’”?’ Does mere Kenite 
“mercy”? adequately explain the origin of 
Israelite religion? The tribe of Dan is once mis- 
located (p. 117), and how about EDJPH as the 
order of the sources? As intelligent protagonist 
of a particular point of view, Wallis has the 
merit of enthusiastic originality, the defect of 
one-sided partiality. 

CHARLES F. KRAFT 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


The Jewish People and Jesus Christ. By JAcos 
Jocz. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 446 
pages. $4.50. 

Dr. Jocz has written a scholarly, carefully 
documented, and impassioned account of the 
trying encounter of Judaism and Christianity. 
The concern of his study is twofold: to indicate 
the theological and historical forces which abet- 
ted and solidified the estrangement of Judaism 
and Christianity and to analyze the persistence 
of Hebrew-Christian thinkers, whose function of 
mediation, he holds, has served to interpret 
Jewish religious life to Christianity and Jesus as 
Christ to Jews. Jocz’s treatment of the former 
involves him in an elaborate analysis of those 
theological and ecclesiastical issues on which 
Judaism and Christianity divide. The latter ob- 
jective is pursued through discrete yet related 
studies of the Nazarene community and the 


perpetuation of its spirit among Jewish converts 
to Christianity; the attitude of rabbinic and 
contemporary Judaism toward the historical 
and transcendent Jesus; and a well-documented 
treatment of Jewish Leben-Jesu-Forschung. 
Whatever the breadth and understanding which 
Dr. Jocz achieves in the formulation of his 
study, it is nevertheless his underlying thesis 
that must draw response. 

The Jewish People and Jesus Christ argues a 
lucid and simple conviction: the history of post- 
Christian Judaism and the presence of the 
church are to be treated only by reference to the 
negation which the former and the affirmation 
which the latter assume to the person of Jesus- 
Christ. It is the author’s contention that rab- 
binic literature and the subsequent theological 
development of Judaism can be interpreted prop- 
erly only when interpreted by the theological 
criteria it confronts in the rejection of Jesus as 
Christ. From such an intrinsically dogmatic as- 
sertion arises his analysis of the influence of 
the Hebrew-Christian conventicle on rabbinic 
thought; the vindication and pressing of the 
missionary enterprise; the rationalization of an- 
tinomies consistently unfavorable to Judaism. 

However judicious his selection of compli- 
mentary Jewish sources (Kohler, Montefiore, 
Schoeps, Buber), the pivotal reality is never 
confronted. The passing sympathy which may 
be elicited from one Jewish scholar does not 
evoke the stand which catholic Judaism must 
take. The intrinsic life, piety, and aspiration of 
the Jewish faith neither originate nor draw sub- 
stance from any enounter with Jesus Christ. 
The inner dialectic of Judaism, the tension of its 
multiple strains, can be interpreted and ma- 
tured without recourse to the Christian experi- 
ence. Though it has throughout its history and 
particularly in recent decades sought to meet 
the opposition or construct the rationale from 
which sectarian movements, heresies, or non- 
Jewish faiths might be viewed, it has not been 
in any essential way molded by the presence of 
the Christian faith. Christianity, as expressed 
by Jocz, insists that Judaism view and decide. 
The religious Jew fails to be moved by the pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ, not because he is indiffer- 
ent to the ends of salvation, the achievement of 
the malkhut shamayim, or the days of the Messi- 
ah, but because his doctrine and practice accord 
with the demands his faith and community with 
God proclaim. If this be negation of Jesus 
Christ, then the act of negation becomes so 
broad of meaning as to lose any peculiar con- 
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tent. The Jew does not negate Jesus Christ, be- 
cause he has never encountered him. Likewise 
the Christian does not deny Judaism, for he 
knows nothing of its inwardness. The act of con- 
version occurs. Jews affirm Jesus Christ; like- 
wise Christians have come to Sinai; yet indi- 
vidual Jews or Christians do not speak or mani- 
fest the fulness of their traditions. 

The weaknesses of Dr. Jocz’s study, whether 
they be weaknesses of theoretical treatment or 
historical analysis, stem from ultimately the 
same source. He has endeavored to characterize 
a religious tradition by recourse to principles 
which are theological, not historical, in nature. 
One cannot expect to produce a thoroughly sat- 
isfying or convincing historical analysis when 
one’s principles are essentially nonhistorical. 
The overemphases, the generalizations, and the 
pervasive unbalance which mar this study are 
ultimately to be traced to this methodological 
confusion. Notwithstanding my criticism, his 
analysis remains suggestive and creative. It 
fails however to realize its most genuine objec- 
tive, the establishment of grounds on which 
Jews and Christians can fruitfully meet. It 
fails, for, if Jocz’s position triumphs, the Jew 
can meet Christ only in the church. 

ARTHUR A. COHEN 

Hillel Foundation 
University of Chicago 


Hesiod and Aeschylus. By FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
(“Cornell Studies in Classical Philology,” 
Vol. XXX.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Universi- 
ty Press, 1949. x +230 pages. $3.00. 
Whereas the study of mythology loomed 

large in much of the nineteenth-century work on 

Greek religion, more recent investigators have 

tended to concentrate rather on questions of 

cult and ritual. It is significant, for example, 
that in the great Miiller-Otto Handbuch der Al- 
tertumswissenschaft the predecessor to Nilsson’s 
recent Geschichte der griechischen Religion (Vol. 

I [1941]) was the work by Gruppe entitled 

(Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte 

(1906). This change in emphasis is in part a re- 

action from the overly dogmatic mythological 

theories of the past century, in part a result of 
the vastly increased archeological and epigraph- 
ical evidence now available. Yet so long as 
mythology was a living force in Greek society 
and not the inert quarry of poets and scholars 
that it became in Hellenistic and Roman times, 
the myth was not a mere poetic embellishment 


but, at least on occasion, a serious vehicle for 
conveying serious ideas. It is no accident that 
the Athenian dramatists of the fifth century 
were content to draw time and again for their 
tragic plots upon the same few cycles of myth 
and legend. And he would be a dull critic indeed 
who took this to be either an intolerable exter- 
nal restriction of the poet’s creative fancy or an 
imposition upon a long-suffering audience. De- 
spite the authority of Homer and Hesiod, my- 
thology in Greece was never a matter of fixed 
belief, still less of divine revelation; and it could 
be and was constantly subject to revision for 
political, artistic, and ethical reasons. Yet the 
major stories enjoyed a general currency, and 
the poets of the classical age had ready at hand 
an abundance of material which with varying 
degrees of self-consciousness they might adapt 
for the expression of their personal views. 

Hesiod, Solon, and Aeschylus are key figures 
in the spiritual development of the Greek 
people, and Solmsen’s close-textured analysis 
of certain of their writings makes clear how 
mythology could be thus transmuted into spir- 
itual gold. It is a part of Hesiod’s purpose in the 
Theogony to systematize and bring into coherent 
form a body of traditions concerning the gods 
and to account for the rise of Zeus to supreme 
power. But it is his more important purpose to 
explain the character of Zeus and of his reign, 
what this implies for the life of man, which of 
the antecedent powers have been rendered ob- 
solete by the new dispensation, and which are 
still vital influences whose ancient honors have 
accordingly been confirmed by the new monarch 
of the gods. Whatever the exact proportion of 
tradition and invention in the myths of Hesiod 
—and this question needs now to be carefully re- 
considered in the light of Giiterbock’s discovery 
(cf. AJA, LIT [1948], 123-34) of Hurrian narra- 
tives which appear to be the prototype of 
Hesiod’s succession of divine rulers and of the 
Titanomachy—it is clear that he used his mate- 
rial to express his own deeply considered reflec- 
tions upon the nature of man and of the gods. 
The historical perspective is essential to his 
views, and as Soilmsen remarks: ‘‘Hesiod has a 
firm conviction that Zeus stands for a better 
order because he knows what kind of world 
Zeus’ government has superseded” (p. 9). A 
moral order has replaced the brute forces of 
nature. 

One of Hesiod’s significant additions to the 
genealogy of the gods was that which make 
Dike, Eirene, and Eunomie (Justice, Peace, and 
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well-ordered community life) the children of 
Zeus by Themis (eternal right and custom). 
Solon inherited from Hesiod the recognition of 
these divine representatives of morality, but his 
own rich political experience gave him a deeper 
insight into their nature. Unjust acts are not 
merely an insult to a personal divinity who may 
retaliate; they upset the precarious balance of 
community life and thereby inevitably bring dis- 
aster upon both the community and the indi- 
vidual. This rational and political interpretation 
of morality guided Solon in his attempted re- 
form of the Athenian state, and it represents an 
approach which was to reappear many times in 
Athenian thought. 

Though Hesiod’s Zeus was ethically far supe- 
rior to the powers he succeeded and overthrew, 
his rule rested primarily on his superior 
strength. Hesiod seems not to have felt the dis- 
crepancy between the divine justice championed 
by Zeus and some of the god’s acts, notably his 
harsh treatment of Prometheus. This was a dif- 
ficulty which for Aeschylus, with his lofty con- 
cept of the deity, must be resolved. Both the 
problem and his solution of it reveal his deep in- 
debtedness to Hesiod. For from the idea of spir- 
itual progress implicit in Hesiod’s account of the 
succession of divine dynasts Aeschylus drew his 
inspiration for the bold and striking idea of a 
moral development in Zeus himself, from the 
youthful tyrant fresh to the throne to the su- 
premely just ruler of the universe that he even- 
tually became. Again, in the Oresteia, perhaps 
the noblest dramatic spectacle ever staged, the 
final play of the trilogy, the Eumenides, resumes 
the Hesiodic themes of a conflict of divine pow- 
ers and the problem of justice, leading this time 
to a new stage in man’s cultural advance and to 
the incorporation of divine justice within the 
framework of the Greek city-state. 

This bare skeleton can do little to suggest the 
wealth of acute observation and insight with 
which the author discusses these literary docu- 
ments. ‘There is much of value here for the phil- 
ologian as well as for the student of religious de- 
velopment, even though on many points of detail 
one may well and profitably take issue. It is un- 
fortunate that the book suffers from a certain 
prolixity which somewhat blunts its effective- 
ness, for the ideas are both interesting and im- 
portant. The final word has doubtless not been 
said on either Hesiod or Aeschylus, but Hesiod 
emerges from these pages as a religious thinker 
of impressive stature, significant both in him- 
self and in his Nachleben. 

Francis R. WALTON 
University of Chicago 


Christianity and Society. By Nets F. S. FERRE. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. viii+-280 
pages. $3.75. 

This is the third of a series of ten volumes on 
Christian theology projected by Dr. Ferré. The 
first volume was Faith and Reason; the second, 
Evil and the Christian Faith. It is once again 
evident that Ferré has set himself to produce a 
summa theologica which shall be alive with 
Christian piety and constitute a synthesis 
of contemporary philosophical and scientific 
knowledge. The unifying motif of his work is 
of course “the Agape perspective,” which in this 
volume he employs for the elucidation of the 
perplexing problems of our common life today. 
We cannot but admire Ferré for his deep reli- 
gious feeling, for his intellectual daring and self- 
confidence, for his diligence and earnestness, 
and for his sense of social responsibility as a 
Christian thinker. 

Ferré is on the side of the angels. Most think- 
ing and enlightened Christians will agree with 
the main line of his argument: “Christianity is 
more than society. Christianity is true society. 
Christianity is completely for society.”’ The di- 
vine purpose of agapé cannot be limited to the 
historical process and to historical ends. The 
fellowship of the Christian church, having its 
ground and life in the divine agapé, is the true 
society. True community is formed by love. 
Therefore, it needs the church, which lives by 
love, both as its ground and as its ideal. And 
since Christianity is agapé, an outgoing and 
redemptive love, it exists for the increase of 
love and community upon the earth. 

Ferré is a confirmed believer in the power of 
God or agapé to transform our society into a 
community of love. He carries on a running de- 
bate with the neo-orthodox “‘realists”’ who think 
that society is doomed to be a permanent scene 
of power politics and rough justice upheld by 
force (pp. 195-96). The following quotation in- 
dicates his attitude on this matter: 


Merely to describe the actuality of the power 
struggle is, therefore, not Christian realism; that is 
the realism of the world....The high and holy 
faith that power can be socialized because it is given 
by God for society is the only Christian answer to 
the problem of power. When we are controlled by 
God through a new level of life in the Spirit, we shall 
be able to make through new sources of property 
power, a new world beyond our imagination [pp. 
218-10]. 


But is this more than exhortation? What is 
keeping the Christians from living according to 
the divine agapé and “completely for society”? 
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What will it take for us to be “controlled by 
God through a new level of life in the Spirit’? 
Ferré will have to come toe terms with the fact 
that the increase of agapé in the church is hardly 
less a problem than the increase of love in this 
world of widespread hatred. We agree with him 
in that the usual realist does less than justice to 
the transforming power of Christian love. But 
we derive little help from his suggestion that 
we allow ourselves to be raised to “‘a new level of 
life in the Spirit.” 

Ferré’s chapters on war, property, and edu- 
cation contain a great deal that shows both 
good sense and good Christian instinct, but he 
manages to evade issues where they are most 
troublesome. He recognizes that wars have had 
a place in the divine scheme of agapé. He thinks 
that the use of “partial, physical force”’ is need- 
ful in our present situation. But he thinks also 
that the day has come for world government 
and the renunciation of war. He commends the 
pacifist Christians as ‘“‘the forerunners of a new 
and better day.”’ But the fact is that there is a 
war going on in Korea and that there may be 
others to come. Under the circumstances is it 
more Christian to renounce war in the name of 
agapé or to resist the spread of tyranny with 
guns and slaughter? 

The problem of property is that it has been 
used perennially as a means of domination as 
well as self-protection. Ferré believes that, when 
men are controlled by agapé, property shall be a 
great blessing for a creative life. As for educa- 
tion, Ferré believes that if children were taught 
agapé in the family, the whole educational en- 
terprise today would be transformed into a 
wholesome and integrating process instead of 
the divisive and unhealthy thing it is today. Un- 
fortunately, Ferré’s views are not likely to have 
much influence on the use of property and the 
dilemma of education today. 

In summary, this is an earnest and elaborate- 
ly thoughtful book. The author’s enthusiasm for 
agapé cannot but warm a Christian’s heart. 
Nevertheless, the book made a confused im- 
pression upon us. We found it difficult reading, 
and, when we finished, we were not certain as 
to what we had learned. This was especially 
true of matters strictly theological and philo- 
sophical. 

The Spirit is always relational. Spirit is not dif- 
ferentiated. God is transcendent and immanent. 
Such a functional division of His nature is co-exten- 
sive with creation, with this or with any other 
creation; for that matter, with all conceivable crea- 
tions. God the transcendent is the Father. God the 


immanent is the Son. Both are Spirit. Both are 
Agape. Both are personal. Perfect Spirit is the rela- 
tion between them, the Holy Spirit. All are conscious 
and personal. Personality is not a matter of com- 
plete disjunction either of form or of content of na- 
ture. Consciousness centers in functional differentia- 
tions of Spirit. The Holy Trinity is God in three per- 
sons, three functional centers of consciousness, the 
transcendent, the immanent and the relational... 


[p. 97]. 


All this is doubtless profound. But we cannot 
see far into it. “The Church is the Kingdom of 
God on earth, the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father through the Son into history” 
(p. 109). This last one must have been a slip. 


JoserH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


Royce’s Social Infinite. By JoHN E. Smiru. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1950. xiii+176 
pages. $2.75. 

Professor John E. Smith affirms that three 
important features of Royce’s thought have not 
been sufficiently treated: the theory of the com- 
munity of interpretation; the debt to Charles 
Peirce’s thought, particularly his logic; and the 
interpretation of Christianity. Readers of this 
Journal will probably be mainly interested in 
the first and third of these. Broadly, the author 
is convinced that Royce’s view of Christianity 
“has a peculiar significance at present,” since, 
though Royce “should not be called ‘neo- 
orthodox’ in one of the senses of that rather 
vague term, he did try to steer a middle course 
between naive fundamentalism on the one hand 
and that liberalism which hoped to confine itself 
to the ‘religion of the historical Jesus,’ on the 
other.” In spite of the relative interest of read- 
ers of religious literature in the three points 
above mentioned, the second essentially forms 
the key to the understanding of the book, and, 
indeed, if Smith is correct, of the thought of 
Royce in his most important and mature works. 
Smith comments: “The Peircean background of 
Royce’s later thought is not generally known, 
despite Royce’s explicit acknowledgment both 
of his debt to Peirce and of the general impor- 
tance of the latter’s ideas.’’ He adds, in a foot- 
note: “Or, if known, it is certainly not taken 
seriously” (p. 31). The major idea derived from 
Peirce by Royce is that of “triadic relation,” 
wherein when two thoughts or perceptions are 
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compared, a third, or mediating idea (or 
thought), is required. This is essential to com- 
parison. If the letter p is compared with the 
letter 5, a mental image representing p is “ro- 
tated”’ as the likeness of }, being thus a “me- 
diator or third’’ (p. 21). This thirdness is essen- 
tial, too, to interpretation. In Christian lan- 
guage, when Jesus said, ‘“‘For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them,” he was really “speaking 
of the beloved community which Royce de- 
scribed so well,” for, “according to Royce’s 
doctrine, whenever two are gathered together 
in the name of Christ, there are three, for then 
the interpreter binds them together in that love 
or charity which is divine” (p. 10). The reviewer 
believes that Smith has made a solid contribu- 
tion to philosophical and religious literature on 
both Peirce and Royce in unearthing this con- 
cept, particularly as it applies to the first and 
third major features of Royce’s thought: inter- 
pretation in “the great community” and the 
particular expression of interpretation offered 
through the concrete medium of a historical 
religion, Christianity. Students of religion will 
be interested to investigate further this asser- 
tion: “On the basis of his studies pertaining to 
loyalty and religion, particularly Christianity, 
and also of the papers of Peirce briefly noted 
earlier, Royce came to the conclusion that the 
general triadic form of interpretation, and the 
various infinite communities made _ possible 
thereby, represents the actuality of the divine 
and hence the ground of all belief in the ulti- 
mate reality of God must be a belief in the real- 
ity of community”’ (p. 63). This general idea is 
carried through very well in Smith’s treatment 
of Royce’s teaching on three fundamental con- 
cepts: the Beloved Community (or church), the 
moral burden of the individual (sin), and atone- 
ment (the appearing of Christ as mediator). 
The book is rich in its treatment of these con- 
cepts and is filled with suggestive thoughts im- 
mediately applicable to interpersonal and in- 
ternational relations. Stated in the manner of 
Royce, the problem of human life would be that 
of transforming dyadic relations (where men 
and nations are simply “set over against’”’ one 
another) into triadic relations (where “interpre- 
tation’”’ results in understanding, forgiveness, 
co-operation, loyalty, rational rule). 

Many fine points in the book must be passed 
without mention, such as the distinction be- 
tween “order’’ and “process’’ (logic and psy- 


chology); these are welded into the total work 
in a largely clear and convincing manner. 


Joun K. McCreary 
Bates College 
Lewiston, Maine 


God and the World of Man. By THEODORE M. 
HesBurGH. Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame, 1950. vili+318 pages. 


The Christian Virtues. By CHARLES E. SHEEDY. 
Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame, 
1949. Xi+361 pages. 

These two volumes are items in the “Univer- 
sity Religion Series” being published for col- 
lege students and laymen. Both are very clear 
statements of Roman Catholic thought and are 
the outcome of several years of teaching the sub- 
ject matter to undergraduates. They should go 
far to acquaint Roman Catholic and Protestant 
readers alike with the fundamentals of the Ro- 
man church’s teaching. Both bear the episcopal 
imprimatur. 

Father Hesburgh’s book deals with the doc- 
trine of God, including the Trinity and creation, 
and with man, sin, and eschatology. After an 
introductory chapter on the nature and scope 
of theology, the book takes up the problem of 
faith and reason, indicating the role of “‘natural 
faith” in all human thinking and moving on to 
“supernatural faith,’’ which is accepting some- 
thing as true “because God said so.”’ This ac- 
ceptance is reasonable though not rational: rea- 
sonable because apologetics can show us that 
God exists and has set up his church to tell us 
the truth, but not rational because it deals with 
mysteries which our minds cannot grasp. Faith 
is also free and certain, since God does not force 
us to believe and since, coming from the In- 
finite Mind, the truth it embraces is beyond 
doubt. How has God revealed this truth? 
Through the Bible and Tradition. The former, 
of course, includes for the Roman Catholic the 
Apocrypha; and the Tradition, extending from 
A.D. 33 to the death of Gregory the Great in 605, 
includes the orthodox writings of Christians 
during that period which develop and explicate 
the inspired teachings. 

The remaining chapters simply repeat the 
familiar lines of Roman theology. These are 
sometimes set forth with animadversions on 
Protestantism and frequently with a superficial 
dogmatism. Thus the Federal Council of 
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Churches is accused of having failed dismally to 
justify its support of birth control, since it 
offered no authority in the Bible or the Church 
Fathers for this practice. But why should not 
Protestants also explicate the meaning of the 
faith with new applications, as Catholics do? 
The Gifford Lectures of Samuel Alexander are 
attacked for their naive failure to understand 
that God could not be both changing and per- 
fect, but the author seems not to have read the 
definitions of perfection in Charles Harts- 
horne’s Man’s Vision of God. Similarly, femi- 
nists will be surprised to learn that “their exag- 
geration of feminine independence has occa- 
sioned divorce and disunion.”’ 

The Sheedy volume opens with a discussion 
of morality as resting back on revelation, in the 
sense that the ultimate aim of human life is a 
theological matter. He rejects hedonism, utili- 
tarianism, and popular consensus as criteria of 
morality and bases it on reason. Then follow the 
familiar Roman Catholic distinction between 
the four kinds of law, and the usual relation of 
habit and virtue. The characteristic listing of 
the three Christian virtues of faith, hope, and 
love and the Greek virtues of prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance is interrupted, how- 
ever, by a discussion of “the virtue of religion,” 
in which the duties of prayer, holy days, vows, 
and oaths are introduced. 

Here again the concrete illustrations show 
both the legalism and the rigidity of the priestly 
code. Romanist laymen may be delegated by 
the bishop to take part in interfaith programs, 
but “not much good can be expected from these 
conferences,” though they ‘“‘may be usefulin. . . 
explaining Catholic teaching.’’ Again Catholics 
should not contribute to drives for the build- 
ing of Protestant churches, but “if a Catholic 
should run the risk of social and professional 
ostracism by his refusal to contribute, he could 
then do so.” 

On the other hand, the book takes up famil- 
iar moral problems of young people with direct- 
ness and clarity, analyzes in detail the ethical 
issues involved, and points toward forms of 
conduct that are definitely approvable or dis- 
approvable from the church’s standpoint. 

The reading of these books raises at first a 
wish that Protestant writers might be as sys- 
tematic and explicit in guiding their youth 
through the mazes of moral and theological 
problems; but one wonders whether the ex- 
plicitness has not been gained at the expense of 
developing powers of discriminating thought in 


the students themselves. This is, of course, the 
risk of a legalistic morality or an authoritarian 
theology. 

EpwWIN E. AUBREY 
University of Pennsylvania 


Dogmatics, Vol. 1: The Christian Doctrine of God. 
By Emit BRuNNER. Translated by OLIVE 
Wyon. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1950. 353 pages. $6.00. 


The first volume of Brunner’s Dogmatics 
gives a clear exposition of the position toward 
which his thought has been developing through 
many years of productive theological work. In 
spite of the extent of his previous writings, the 
present work by Brunner needs to be read on 
its own account. He achieves clarification of his 
standpoint, offers some valuable analyses of the 
history of theological ideas, and the whole is a 
significant summary of his position. 

He approaches the theological] task with one 
central theme: the revelation in Jesus Christ is 
the one truly personal communication of God 
to man. In the light of this assertion all at- 
tempts to understand Christian truth in terms 
of abstract principles or rational metaphysical 
categories break down. 

The first volume covers prolegomena, the 
doctrine of God, and the doctrine of the divine 
decrees. Theological method is dealt withfrom 
the personalistic standpoint. Here Brunner re- 
lies on the results worked out in his Revelation 
and Reason and adds little to that discussion; 
though there is a valuable treatment of the doc- 
trine of the scripture and an analysis of the 
specific task of systematic theology. ““The New 
Testament provides the premisses; dogma 
draws the conclusions” (p. 56). It is worth 
noting that Brunner’s view of the Bible stands 
closer to Luther’s attitude than it does to Cal- 
vin’s more literalistic view. In this and at other 
points it would not be too much to speak of a 
partial “Lutheranization” of Reformed doc- 
trine, though Brunner makes it plain that he is 
writing as a theologian of the Reformed church. 

The relationship of “I and Thou” established 
in Christ provides the key for Brunner’s bril- 
liant treatment of the traditional doctrines of 
the attributes of God. All concepts, such as 
eternity, omnipotence, holiness, the Trinity, are 
to be rescued from the perversions of metaphys- 
ical speculation and are to be given their true 
meaning within the personal revelation. With 
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real mastery Brunner develops the doctrine of 
God beginning with the concept of the ‘““Name”’ 
of God, through Lordship, Holiness, Love, the 
Trinity, and so on to the so-called “‘metaphysi- 
cal attributes.”’ All natural theology is rejected. 

In his exposition of the Trinity, Brunner 
makes plain why he places the discussion as he 
does, after the treatment of God’s holiness and 
his love, as over against Barth’s placing of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the prolegomenon of 
his great Dogmatics. Brunner is here as elsewhere 
appreciative of Barth’s work; but he holds that 
the Trinity is not part of the Kerygma; it is a 
doctrine developed to defend the content of the 
Kerygma, it should not be treated as a presup- 
position of dogmatics; and it should not be given 
the somewhat scholastic analysis which Barth’s 
gives. Brunner also has sharp criticisms of 
Barth’s doctrine that all election is election of 
Jesus Christ. Brunner says this leads directly 
to universalism. Brunner himself radically re- 
jects the traditional doctrine of double pre- 
destination. 

Only one brief critical comment is possible 
here. Brunner’s complete denial of metaphysics 
allows him to slip by many of the real problems 
in interpreting the doctrine of God. For ex- 
ample, he accepts the notion that God is affected 
by what happens in time. Yet he says that God 
is completely above time, so that past, present, 
and future do not exist for him. He apparently 
holds to the possibility and reality of miracles, 
but what this means in relation to natural law 
is not discussed here. It is surprising in a work 
which depends so exclusively on the doctrine 
of revelation as personal that so little is said 
about what it means to hold that God is per- 
sonal. Again I think the reason is that Brunner 
has ruled out of consideration all metaphysical 
questions. While he has given a superb interpre- 
tation of the heart of the evangelical faith, he 
has not yet in the dogmatics shown what this 
means in relation to a contemporary world 
view. And that question cannot be avoided. He 
has himself mentioned the possibility of a 
“Christian ontology.” Perhaps the later vol- 
umes of the Dogmatics will speak more directly 
to this problem. 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism. By 
Puitiep P. WIENER. Foreword by JouN 
Dewey. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. 279 pages. $5.00. 


Mr. Wiener’s book has a double significance. 
On the one hand, it is a carefully wrought 
analysis of the intellectual materials and his- 
torical forces which went into the making of the 
pragmatic outlook in American philosophy, 
with especial emphasis upon the effect of Dar- 
win’s work and the general theory of evolution. 
On the other hand, it is a vigorous apologetic 
for the pragmatist philosophy. Wiener himself 
appears as a strong believer in progress in phi- 
losophy at least to the extent that he sees the 
pragmatists as the supporters of truth against 
the errors of dogmatic theologians and specula- 
tive philosophers of the past. He believes the 
pragmatists achieved the valid method of dis- 
covering truth which supersedes all past au- 
thoritarianism and cloudy speculation. 

Since the work has both historical and apolo- 
getic aspects, it will be well to take account of 
both in this review. As a painstaking analyst of 
the development of this movement of thought, 
Wiener has put every future student of philos- 
ophy and theology in his debt. His analysis of 
the roots of the new formulations of philosophi- 
cal problems and concepts goes far beyond the 
superficial generalizations of so many histories 
of philosophy. He traces the effect of the evo- 
lutionary ideas through the minds of Chauncey 
Wright (who, to Wiener, seems clearest-minded 
of all), Charles Peirce, William James, John 
Fiske (who is here given more nearly a fair ap- 
praisal than anywhere else I know), and, finally, 
Nicholas St. John Green and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., who developed the pragmatic phi- 
losophy of law. The analysis is so detailed and 
meaty that no summary could do it justice. 
Wiener shows how pragmatism became a new 
way of formulating old problems, apparently 
avoiding many of the stalemates of traditional 
philosophy. Although he emphasizes the in- 
fluence of evolutionary ideas, it is a chief merit 
of his work that he also develops the cultural 
context and the social faiths which entered 
into the new philosophy. 

Pragmatism developed a functional interpre- 
tation of the nature of “mind” and of thinking 
and a new interpretation of scientific method. 
But the question remains whether it led to a new 
metaphysical perspective. Wiener seems torn 
between the desire to say that it did—there are 
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Peirce and James as examples—and his positiv- 
istic distrust of all metaphysics. This uncertain- 
ty as to the legitimacy of metaphysics has char- 
acterized the whole movement, just as it char- 
acterizes Wiener’s analysis. 

It is his positivist bias against metaphysics 
which leads to what appears to me the one seri- 
ous defect in Wiener’s history. He treats prag- 
matism as a deliverance from the dead hand of 
metaphysics; but he does not sufficiently expose 
the implicit metaphysical problems which prag- 
matists, no more than any others, can avoid. 
He treats philosophers and theologians who en- 
gaged in metaphysical analysis of the signifi- 
cance of evolution as examples of tender- 
mindedness and, in a few cases, plain stupidity. 
It is true that the Americans of greatest intel- 
lectual power in the late nineteenth century, 
with a few exceptions, found themselves set 
against the frozen systems of past philosophical 
and religious thought. But the historian of ideas 
ought to ask whether this new deliverance did 
not bring problems of its own and whether this 
new philosophy succeeded so completely in 
getting rid of the problems of the past. Wiener 
resorts to too many clichés about “the dead 
hand of the past,” “bringing philosophy down 
to earth,” and “blazing new trails of truth” 
when he comes to assessing the significance of 
the movement. : 

Wiener acknowledges the way in which the 
American democratic faith entered into the new 
philosophy. He makes some pertinent points 
concerning the genuinely liberal and anti- 
nationalistic social outlook of the group. But 
he always credits pragmatists like Wright, who 
refused metaphysical speculation, with being 
“tough-minded,”’ whereas, whenever Peirce 
turns to a cosmological evolutionary theory, he 
is being “romantic” and “‘tender-minded.”’ But 
are such value judgments to be as lightly made 
in 1950, as, for example, they were in 1900? In 
the light of the present plight of mankind we 
ought to ask whether the simple moralizing of 
men like Wright, and this almost messianic 
faith in scientific empiricism, is not itself too 
tender-minded for the facts. 

Wiener gives no attention to the effect on 
theology of the new outlook. But for those who 
see in pragmatism a genuine alternative to the 
Kantian point of departure, the significance of 
the new movement for philos >hical theology 
will not be underestimated. ,.iener has done 
an outstanding service in establishing the main 


lines of the historical development of this new 
position. 
DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Kierkegaard und der Verfiihrer. By WALTER 
ReuM. Munich: Herman Rinn Verlag, 1940. 
620 pages. 

In this monumental work of a German liter- 
ary historian, an attempt is made to fathom 
the basic message and method of S¢ren Kierke- 
gaard by a study of his indirect, dialectical] 
method of approach, his art or seduction. 

The writer is convinced that Kierkegaard, 
the artist, never really transcended romanticism 
or its categories and that his contribution repre- 
sents the romantic method raised to its most 
subtle and penetrating form. For that reason he 
is treated primarily as a great literary psycholo- 
gist and ranked with Nietzsche, Dostoevski, and 
Pascal. 

Yet in the most searching chapter in the book 
(xix), the author admits that this approach of 
Kierkegaard’s that sought to use seduction in 
all its forms, to wound from behind, to expose, 
to unveil, to ridicule, to make unlivable the 
easy adaptable official Christianity of his time, 
might be a vocation. And there is even the sug- 
gestion in the end that, as a vocation, a man 
might remain a seducer throughout; might 
stand always in danger of presenting the Chris- 
tian way in so harsh, forbidding, bitter, un- 
worldly, and ascetical a fashion as to drive men 
from it; might stand in continual peril of seduc- 
ing himself from the position of a simple believ- 
er; might even portray God in so remote a form 
as to be false to his revelation and to his histori- 
cal touch with men through his church—might 
indeed do all these things, and yet doing them 
as a vocation, might, while remaining a poet, be 
in the Lord’s service, might be a vehicle of cor- 
rection, and might even be a recipient of grace: 
“‘als die Verfiihrer und doch wahrhaftig.”’ 

The book is written by one whose mastery of 
the Kierkegaard literature is profound and 
whose skill in portraying the way in which 
Kierkegaard stands in relation to his period in 
literature and history is distinguished. Yet one 
leaves the volume with a sense that it could 
have been compressed to half its size and yet the 
thesis maintained quite adequately. The book 
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will not convince the orthodox interpreters of 
Kierkegaard, but it raises important issues 
about the nature and use of the whole dialecti- 
cal method that have not been so thoroughly 
discussed since Hirsch’s matchless “Studien” 
that appeared seventeen years ago. 


Douctas V. STEERE 
Haverford College 


Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man. By 
Davi E. Roperts. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. xiv-+161 pages. $3.00. 


It is widely known that Professor David 
Roberts has a really extraordinary combination 
of training and experience in both psychothera- 
py and theology.: He is an extremely effective 
counselor and teacher as well. A book of his 
about the relations between these two fields is, 
therefore, an event of obvious importance and 
is bound to attract the attention of serious work- 
ers in both quarters. In an area lately some- 
what overrun by eager promoters of psychologi- 
cal nostrums and panaceas, it is a good thing to 
have a competent study by a man of acknowl- 
edged high standing in both professions. Rob- 
erts is fully aware of the difficulties involved in 
any real collaboration between psychotherapists 
and Christian theologians, but he is convinced 
not only of the need but also of the actual! pos- 
sibility of fruitful interaction between them; he 
is convincing in his plea for the extension of the 
lines of co-operation and mutual enrichment. 

It is all too likely, however, that the reaction 
of the readers of Psychotherapy and a Christian 
View of Man will be varied and ambivalent. 
The first half of the book will commend itself 
to psychotherapists and theologians alike, for I 
doubt if there is a better summary statement in 
print of the basic methods and manner of good 
psychotherapy than the two chapters on “The 
Need for Therapy” and “How Therapy Works 
and Why.” Roberts has learned most, in psycho- 
therapy, from the neo-Freudians like Erich 
Fromm, Karen Horney, and Harry Bone, but 
he has maintained a firm and intelligent inde- 
pendence in his use and criticism of other per- 
spectives as well. The basic assumption of his 
therapeutic theory is that neurotic behavior 
and its unhappy consequences are the outwork- 
ings of habitual or persistent distortions of inter- 
personal relationships, particularly those in- 
volving dependence and power, love and hos- 
tility, acceptance and rejection. The process of 


therapy consists essentially in the establishment 
of a genuinely permissive and honest relation 
between patient and therapist and the recovery 
by the patient of the power to be and to accept 
himself. But this process has inevitable and 
profound religious implications, since religion is 
defined as “an acceptance of life as grounded in 
whatever evokes unreserved devotion” (p. 74-—- 
echoes of Tillich!). Roberts points out the im- 
portance of the role of faith in therapy and goes 
on to show that the faith of the patient in the 
therapist, which must itself be transcended, is 
only an aspect of faith in its larger dimensions 
as “an uncoerced alignment of human life with 
creative and redemptive power” (p. 69—echoes 
of Fromm!). But what is it that properly 
“evokes unreserved devotion’’? And what power 
is it that is unambiguously “creative and re- 
demptive”’? Many therapists who will have ac- 
cepted the description of their work will be 
puzzled and dissatisfied with the too-easy 
transitions by means of which the Christian 
answers are supplied for these crucially diffi- 
cult questions. One wonders what happens to 
the thesis of the last half of the book for the 
reader who is unpersuaded of the strength and 
stability of the bridge which Roberts builds be- 
tween his summary of psychotherapy and the 
exposition of his “Christian view of man.” And 
if they balk at the passage over it, one of the 
major purposes of the book will have failed of 
achievement. 

Theologically trained readers can hardly fail 
to profit from the psychological and ethical 
wisdom of the chapters on therapy. But many 
of them are likely to be Jess impressed by 
Roberts’ own essay in theology and will ponder 
the psychological] significance of his curiously 
emotional animadversions on “theologians” and 
“theology.””’ And when they have wondered 
how it comes about that the Christian doctrines 
of sin, salvation, and grace are so minimally 
stated as to seem almost superficial to profes- 
sional theologians, it may then occur to some 
that this is not intended to be a treatise in theol- 
ogy as such. It is rather ‘‘an address on religion, 
to the [psychologically] cultivated among its 
detractors!’ Roberts is defining the basis of 
collaboration between therapists and Chris- 
tians and is concerned to show himself a fair 
and competent arbiter. Therapists are not to be 
expected to look beyond the limits of their 
conventional success unless they can be made 
to see that Christian faith offers and affords a 
higher fulfilment of human life in happiness, 
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freedom, and love than ordinary “‘cures’’ as 
they have known them. To the contemporary 
psychologist-detractor of religion, the Christian 
conciliator explains some of the less scandalous 
affirmations of Christian faith and deplores 
some of the more scandalous shortcomings of 
Christian performance. Thus he feels free to 
deprecate what the psychologist finds offensive 
in Christian doctrine and even indulges in an 
occasional caricature of certain theological sys- 
tems with which they both disagree (cf. chap. 
viii, “Static Views of Salvation”’). 

It is, therefore, somewhat beside the point to 
complain of the theological inadequacies of the 
book. Its value will be registered elsewhere. Al- 
ready I have seen its usefulness as a corrective 
influence on students, some of whom had either 
dismissed psychotherapy as “purely secular” 
and others who had, antithetically, sought to 
embrace some version of it as a welcome sub- 
stitute for what they took to be Christianity. It 
will be a great service to ministers who want to 
understand psychotherapy but who have be- 
come properly dubious about the freshet of me- 
diocre and downright poor stuff in a heavily ex- 
ploited field. And it may very well do much to 
bring some therapists, and some of those for 
whom psychotherapy is the gospel, to a new and 
deeper look into the truth and relevance of 
Christian faith and the Christian ethic for their 
healing art. 

The young Schleiermacher went too far in 
the concessions which he made to his romantic 
and “enlightened” friends. This is not quite the 
case with Roberts. It would be more nearly 
right to say that he has not gone quite far 
enough in his affirmation and interpretation of 
the Christian evangel or in his demonstration 
of how it can gladly assimilate the valid in- 
sights of psychotherapy into the body of Chris- 
tian wisdom and to bring it, together with all 
other human skills and powers, “captive to 
obey Christ.” 

ALBERT OUTLER 


Yale Divinity School 


Birth and Childhood among the Arabs. By HILMA 
Granovist. Helsingfors: Séderstrém & Co., 
1947. 288 pages. Dan. kr. 25. 

Child Problems among the Arabs. By HItMa 
GranovisT. Helsingfors: Séderstrém & Co., 
1950. 336 pages. Dan. kr. 30. 
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The first volume is a sociological study of the 
Moslem child in Palestine by a trained Finnish 
anthropologist who spent there three years on 
two occasions between 1925 and 1931. The text 
is based on material gathered in the field by the 
author and on research based on her observa- 
tions and on information from case studies. Her 
interest stems from her Old Testament studies, 
and the biblical parallels are emphasized. Her 
earlier work, Marriage Conditions in a Palestini- 
an Village, was quite successful. The topics 
treated in the book under review are prenatal 
customs, childbirth and midwives, postnatal 
customs, nursing and lullabies, children’s play 
and work, education and character, and circum- 
cision. The transliteration of Arabic names and 
words does not follow any scientific system: 
itayem (p. 22), for “orphan,” is a corruption of 
yatim, and Abdilloh (p. 29) is SAbd-Allah. For 
every author to be a law unto himself in trans- 
literation leads to anarchy. The translation 
seems on the whole to be accurate. “God paints 
the spirit,” “the Lord painted her” (p. 36), 
should read “God forms...,” “the Lord 
formed ... ,”’ the word being clearly a transla- 
tion of verb sawwara in its primary, not deriva- 
tive, meaning. “Ye people, pray to the Prophet”’ 
should read “‘Ye people, pray on. . . .”” Moslems 
do not pray to Mohammed but ask God’s 
prayer on him. 

Child Problems among the Arabs may be con- 
sidered a continuation of the first book. In it 
various questions relating to the child, its health 
and welfare are discussed. Under naming we are 
told that Arabs believe that the name can bring 
life or death to the bearer or even to members 
of its family. Adequate treatment is given to 
child mortality, orphans and their status, the 
value of a boy as contrasted to a girl, and rela- 
tions between children and parents and between 
brothers and sisters in their father’s house. The 
material is also obtained firsthand from personal 
observation and native accounts, and the results 
are compared with the observations and theo- 
ries of other authors and with incidents in the 
Bible. The Bibliography, “Biblical Parallels,” 
and Index at the end of this volume cover both 
books. 

One general criticism is that the author 
seems to attach too much importance to what 
one particular informant, an average Moslem 
woman named ‘Alya from a village called 
Artas (south of Bethlehem), communicated to 
her. The words of ‘Alya are quoted verbatim 
and extensively and on the whole accepted on 
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their face value and then applied to all Arabs— 
Christians and Moslems, Palestinians and non- 
Palestinians. This is standard anthropology but 
not ,vod anthropology. 

Pui.ie K. Hitt 
Princeton University 


Southeast Asia, Crossroad of Religions. By KEN- 
NETH PERRY LANDON. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. x +215 pages. $4.00. 


This, the “Haskell Lectures in Comparative 
Religion” delivered at the Universityof Chicago 
in 1947, is an interesting account by a former 
missionary in Siam of the present religious com- 
plexion of almost the whole of Southeast Asia 
and of the historical currents that have pro- 
duced the extraordinary complexities of the 
area. Apart from the firsthand acquaintance 
shown in parts of the work, it .is in the main a 
“work of vulgarization,” drawing intelligently 
upon a mass of scholarly writings by men of 
many nationalities and languages. Wisely, too, 
the author has not treated his subject “in a nar- 
row religious sense but has emphasized the 
whole way of life” involved in each of the reli- 
gions treated (p. 165). 

In a bock of this small size we could not, of 
course, expect complete coverage of the terri- 
tory in a detailed way. Much that is said is 
applicable to all the area, but special attention 
is focused on the Sinicized Annamese (chap. ii), 
the Hinduized Siamese (chap. iv, following a 
chapter on the Hinduization of Southeast Asia), 
and the formerly Hinduized but now Islamized 
Indonesians and Malays (chap. v). An oppor- 
tunity would seem to have been lost (and is 
regretted by the author on p. v) in the omission 
of a chapter on “The Catholic Christianity of 
the Philippines.’’ This loss is only partly made 
up in chapter vi, “Westernization and Modern 
Trends in Southeast Asia.” 

The choice of the three points of detailed 
presentation seems admirable. Siam, as the 
only country that escaped a period of overt 
colonialism, even though only by the sufferance 
of two colonial powers that preferred a buffer 
state to a common frontier gained by exhausting 
war, was obviously a better choice, because of its 
partly Westernized equilibrium and dynamic 
possibilities, than the sleepy backwater of Cam- 


«I owe these hints on Siam to the expert knowl- 
edge of my colleague, Dr. Mary R. Haas. 


bodia. It might have been noted, however, that 
Cambodia still remains a fountainhead for 
Siamese court ritual and allied aspects of life 
and that for still other important factors, such 
as a learned vocabulary, Siam consults India 
(even if only through the medium of the West- 
ern dictionaries of Sanskrit!).* 

The picture given for the Annamese seems 
less satisfactory than the rest of the book as 
representing the author’s intentions. He states 
(p. v) that his purpose “‘is to describe a few of 
the developments among the peoples of South- 
east Asia when their villages were invaded by 
alien religions and cultures.’’ And the thesis is 
stated that “until modern times invading re- 
ligions failed to convert the peoples to new 
points of view but were rather converted by 
them to serve old ends’’ (p. vi). The chapter on 
the Annamese (“Annamese Folkways under 
Chinese Influence’’) gives an outline of present- 
day religious practices (pp. 32-56), ending with 
the statement: “One who is familiar with Chi- 
nese ways of thought will doubtless feel that 
Annamese practices are remarkably similar to 
those of the Chinese in many respects. Certainly 
the Annamese have accepted much from the 
Chinese religions.”” Then follows in the rest of 
the chapter a statement of the reception and 
place accorded to Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism (in its Chinese Mahayana form) in 
Annamese belief and practice. 

The earlier part of the chapter would have 
afforded the author an opportunity to dissect 
out and state those elements of Annamese re- 
ligion that he considers non-Chinese and those 
that he considers Chinese. Certainly, the French 
authorities that he follows have done much 
work toward such a dissection. We miss a refer- 
ence even to the last great act of Sinicization, 
that effected by the Ministry of Rites in A.p. 
1572, when the rituals and legends of the village 
tutelary deities in the dim were unified in so 
stringent a fashion that much of the old local 
character of these cults must have been elimi- 
nated. (No reference is found to the admirable 
study of the dink by Nguyén-van-Khoan, in 
Bulletin de Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
XXX [1930], 107-39.) Many of the Annamese 
spirits have Chinese names; for example, con 
moc, the male spirit who lives in the wooden 
walls of houses and makes them creak and is 
blamed for numbness of a limb that comes on 
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during sleep, is called by a Chinese word for 
“wood” in its Annamese form méc. A short 
statement in the author’s readable style on this 
large subject, which is central to his thesis, 
would have added more authority to his point 
of view, which, though undoubtedly correct, is 
yet stated in this chapter at least only as an 
obiter dictum. 

But it is probable that one expects most 


where one already knows most, and criticism of 
the sort that I have just made is somewhat un- 
gracious toward this first synthesis of the sub- 
ject in English—a synthesis that in two hundred 
pages cannot be expected to be too ambitious. 


M. B. EMENEAU 


University of California, Berkeley 
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